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HORTICULTURE _ . 
.. AND EDUCATION. 


N Tuesday, at a very fully-attended meeting of the 
general committee appointed to arrange lor the 
International Horticultural Exhibition in 1912. the 
urrangements were very clearly outlned Phat 
they should be so advanced speaks well for the 

industry and power of organisation possessed by the chairman 
and the hon. secretary, both of whom have thrown all their 
energy into the work 


' 


Ihe meeting was inevitably occupied 
to a great extent with the discussion of details of management 
such as the formation of a company which will guarantee the 
expenses, the drawing up ol schedules to send to exhibitors 
and so forth. Several points were raised which are sure to bx 
discussed by the general publ One olf these was the date 
that has been fixed As at present arranged, the show will be 
open trom May 22nd to May 3oth The time will be a good one 
lor securing an attendance, as it will give an opportunity to 
the Whitsun holiday-makers, and also to that large number 
ol persons who come up to town for the purpose of going to 
the Derby But we do not know that this is the best time lor 
securing a representative horticultural exhibition. At that 
season there will be practically speaking, no vegetables. and 
very little outside truit Flowers, of course, will be in abund 
ance, but even they would be better in the third week of June 
or thereabouts. However, there is no season in England 
prettier than the latter end of May, 'twixt May and June 
when the tints of spring are just beginning to be sobered by the 
brown of summer, and if the weather be at all good the arrange 
ments should make those days very suitable for foreign visitors 
sir Albert Rollit, in the course of an excellent speech, dwelt 
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very largely on the educational value which the meeting ought 
to possess. He referred, in large measure, to the conference 
which it is proposed to hold during the exhibition. This will 
give an opportunity of interchange between foreign and English 
vardeners, and, no doubt, one will learn much from the other 
Sut the exhibition itself ought, primarily, to be educational in 
charactes indeed, it must be so if the representatives of the 
various countries bring forward the best of their products. 
But during the course o1 the debate a suggesiion was made that 
promises to give a very definite educational value to the ex- 
hibition. This was that there should be a department set aside 
for the purpose of illustrating the life-history and the treatment 
of the various insects and fungi which are inimical to good 
gardening. Should the idea be adopted, no better model can 
be found for it than the Louisiana Exhibition of 1904. The 
main part of that exhibition consisted of a series of mounted 
insects of economic importance. It was arranged according 
to the food plant or hosts of the insects under such headings as 
‘Insects Injurious to Cotton,” “ to Apples,” “ to Livestock,’ 
“to Man.” This series, as far as was praciicable, showed the 
insects in all their stages, and also the character of their work 
The photographs of the plants they had injured were shown ! 
upright frames above the cases. Models of insects of special 
or popular interest were exhibited in other cases. These 
included, among others, the codling moth, the San Jose scale 
and the more important types of mosquitoes. There was also 
a special series of enlarged models of the malaria parasite in 
all its stages, both in man and in mosquito. So far everything 
done at Louisiana was only a repetition of what had been shown 
at previous exhibitions held under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Sut a new departure was made at Louisiana in the attempt 
to exhibit live insects under more or less natural conditions. 
There was a large aquarium with the aquatic insects shown 
in all their stages. There were smaller aquaria where the larvie, 
pupe and adults of the mosquitoes were seen undergoing then 
transformations. There were various forms of vivaria where 
injurious insects were seen living on their natural food 
plants and undergoing the usual transformations. Mr. Spencer 
Pickering, who spoke in support of the idea, pointed out that an 
exhibition of this kind would involve a considerable amount 
of expenditure. The live exhibits would have to be renewed 
daily, and the entire time of at least one attendant would have 
to be devoted to collecting insects and food plants. At Louisiana 
an attendant was constantly in charge of the cases and 
explained to the visitors the character and processes of the 
insects. The proposal seems to be a very feasible one, and it 
has been rendered still more so by the offer of a.French colle 
tion Ihe only objection that was raised was the lint that 
there might not be room enough for its accommodation. lhe 
executive committee has settled on the Chelsea Hospital Gardens 
for the site, and they could not have got a better if only it had 
been larger. The open space available is about sixteen and 
a-half acres, with an additional four acres of trees and shrubs, 
which will make a fine background for exhibits. This area 
compares favourably with that for the show of 1856, which 
amounted only to four acres; but since then such a great 
increase has occurred in the number of horticulturists and in 
the character of their products that the twenty acres does not 
promise to be more than just sufhicient. We hope, nevertheless 
that a corner will be found for this insect exhibition, because it 
would be of such great value to those engaged in practical garden 
work. 

In other respects all is going well with the arrangements 
Sub-committees have been formed in the various country 
districts, and it is hoped that they will co-operate with the 
central committee and thus ensure a thorough representation 
of the whole of the country A suggestion was made that the 
co-operation of foreigners resident in this country should be 
asked, and that possibly some might be added to the committe 
but this did not meet with general approval, as it was felt to 
be better that the home committee should take entire charge 
of the arrangements and be responsible for them. 


Our Porirau Illustration. 


* J “HE frontispiece is a portrait of Mrs. Wyndham, the wife of 

| the Hon. Percy Scawen Wyndham of Clouds, near Salis- 
bury. She is a daughter of the late General Sir Guy Campbell, 
and her golden wedding was celebrated last week. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permission lo photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be eranted except when direct 
upplication is made from the offices of the paper When such requests are recetve 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers tf they would forward the corre 
spondence at once to him, 
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GLOOM was cast over the country on Saturday by 
the announcement of the death of Prince Francis 
of Teck. He was a comparatively young man, 
having been born as late as 1870, and the great 
British public were only beginning to recognise 

his merits. Prince Francis of Teck during the last 
six months had come beiore them as a most energetic 
and importunate advocate of the needs of the Middlesex 
Hospital, one of those institutions wluich confer unteld 
advantages on the sick poor, and it was mainly by his 
exertions that a debt of {20,000 was cleared. This was no 
solitary instance of well-doing on his part. The Prince lived 
in a very simple way, and devoted a great deal of his leisure 
and of his means to the assuagement of distress in the thickly 
populated parts of the East End of London. In this he carried 
out the Seriptural law: “ Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.” 


In the automobile world Prince Francis of Teck occupied 


a prominent and an important position. He was elected 
chairman of, the Royal Automobile Club tw 1go08, and 
was re-elected in 1909. White he  heid that position 


he discharged his duties with the greatest of zeal, and 
showed a very keen interest in all that related to auto 
mobilism. That was only part of his very thorough-going 
character Those who had observed his preparation for a 
soldier's career were extremely familiar with this characteristk 
before. Had the Prince lived he would have occupied a place 
second to none in the respect and admiration of the people. 


There wili be a general desire to congratulate Dr. A. E. 
Shipley on his election as Master of Clirist’s College, Cambridge, 
in succession to the late Dr. John Peile. Sportsmen and lovers 
of country life generally will feel especially pleased. They owe him 
gratitude for many important investigations carried out in their 
interest. On grouse disease, for instance, he ts a first authority, 
and in nearly everything else that concerns those members of our 
fauna which find a place in the game-list he has taken a keen 
interest, and, whenever necessary, brought his unrivalled 
biological knowledge to bear on their habits and diseases. For 
his new position he has special fitness. To his wide learning ts 
to be added indomitable courage and energy, a thorough know 
ledge of men and a natural dignity which is difficult to define 
He is a born ruler. It is the highest compliment we can pay 
him to say that he is in every way worthy to succee the 
many distinguished men who before him have been Masters of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


In our village schools a practical difficulty has arisen out of 
the arrangements for medical inspection. What has happened 
is this: The doctor goes round and examines the children, with 
the result that among other things he finds that a considerable 
proportion of them have unclean heads, and they are sent back 
to their homes to have them cleaned. But who is to see that 
this cleansing is carried out? In many instances the medical 
officer has deputed the duty to the district nurse, and that 
is where the trouble arises. The district nurse is usually held 
in high esteem among the villagers, and is a well-known visitor 
to the cottagers, very often, indeed, giving them as sound 
advice as they could get from any doctor, especially in regard 
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to such steps as may be taken for the prevention of disease 
She preaches to them the virtues of soap and water, of fresh air 
and light, of 1egularity in the habits of children, and of the 
virtue of plain food and suitable clothing ; but when she is called 
upon also to see that their heads are clean, she very often comes 
into conflict with the heads of the household. There is nothing 
the men resent more than this order, and in some cases which 
have come under our notice the district nurse has been round!) 
abused. 


Che question that arises then is a difficult one rhe 
district nurse in our purely rural villages is not a highly-paid 
official. We take one who seems to receive the average salary, 
which does not amount to more than {60 a year. In the 
particular instance it is less, because the nurse happens 
to be an extremely kind-hearted individual, who is unable 
to steel her heart against the cases of distress which 
she is continually meeting, and thinks nothing of taking 
a sick baby to her own lodging, or of giving of what 
she has to those who are exceptionally necessitous Phat he 
should be compelled to perform the unenviable task of attending 
to the personal hygiene of the village children. would be 
unreasonable under any conditions, and is still more so when 
she receives no specia! remuneration for doing it. Should she 
reluse to do so, we wonder what would happen. It 
has been questioned whether even a_ medical officer 
has the right to cause’ children to be turned out 
of school, and certainly the cottager might refuse admission to a 
nurse who came on an objectionable mission. Apart from the 
legal aspect, it is most undesirable that the nurses, who are at 
present on the very best of terms with the villagers, should be 
brought into collision with them in any way. Some less 
provocative means must be found of seeing that the behests of 
the doctor are adequately carried out 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Step lightly, she is very still, 
Iler piteous feet have crossed the hill, 
Her eyes are purged of all old feat 
The pleading pain, the trembling tear 
Step lightly, she is very still. 
Speak lowly, she is very quiet, 
She hears no more the roar and riot; 
Wild weeping wrongs her ears no more, 
Nor sob of sea on any shore 
Speak lowly, she is very quiet. 
Weep gently, she is past all tears, 
All froth of woe, all foam of fears, 
All breaking of all shoreward waves, 
All terror of all sea-worn caves. 
Weep gently, she is past all tears. 
Laugh softly, she is past all bliss, 
All strony arms crushing to a kiss, 
All pulsing of exultant joy, 
All pleasures that grow cold and cloy 
Laugh softly, she is past all bliss. 
Watch quietly, she never stirs, 
No beam of sun or moon are hers, 
Woes or joys that surge or cease, 
She is wrapped round in utter peace, 
Watch quietly 

She never stirs. 


ioLo ANKURIN WILLIAMS 


A paragraph has appeared in the daily papers to the effect 
that a military officer is to be recommended by the General 
Purposes Committee of the London County Council for the 
position of chief officer of the numerous parks under thy 
control of that body. It will be remembered that a great 
outery was raised by horticulturists throughout the country 
when the late Major Enthonen was appointed, and it was 


} 


only reasonable tu suppose that the committee would at least 
have recommended an applicant who had, betore everything else 
a thorough knowledge of gardening. Many of the parks in the 
metropolis are capable of being very much improved ; but 
improvements can scarcely be looked for from a chief who has 
hitherto made the Army his protession. Among the many 
excellent men already in the employ of the Council, there must 
be some who are capable of controlling a large number of work 
men and who have had, at the same time, a life-long experience 
in practical gardening. It is to be hoped that when the recom 
mendation is brought before the Council, the members will 
insist upon the selec ted officer having a thorough knowledge ot 
those branches of horticulture that are peculiarly essential to 
the parks ol London. 
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Our columns, lke those of some of our contemporaries, bear 
witness to the interest in what may be calied the fresh-air move 
ment. Two weeks ago a correspondent signing himself ‘‘ Common 
sense” put in a protest against what he evidently considers a 
fad. and no doubt it ts a fad when carried to extremes salety 


lies in the proverbial middle way No intelligent member ol 
coctet) ike to argue that any advantage is to be gained 
fri ng and sleeping tn stuffy, ill-ventilated rooms. On the 


el hand lee who OCS outsicl and tries without previous 


preparation to sleep in the open air at this time ol year 


is pretty certain to receive a warmng that his ways 
are not the ways of Nature It is a primitive instinct 
to seek shelter from the cold blast and the rain, and 


as one of our correspondents very sensibly points out 
to-day, the problem is only how to simplify the shelter and 
obtain its advantages without its hardships. In a contemporary 
the outery is chiefly against closed doors in eating rooms and 
closed windows in 1ailway carriages, but here again the faddist 
is apt to he troublesome A passenger who happens to be 
afflicted with toothache or neuralgia is not at all grateful when 
some fresh-hued occupant of the opposite side insists on letting 
Ventilation in itself is a good thing, but 
not when it comes in the shape of draughts 


ina stream ol icy au 


\ curious story is attached to the wonderful piece of 
tapestry that will be found illustrated in another part of to-day’s 
issue. It was discovered in the unused storeroom of a country 
house How it pri yt there and how long it had been there 
ire matters that have not yet been elucidated; but the 
fact which we would draw attention to is’ that this 
extremely valuable piece ol work has been allowed to he 
lor a considerable length of time as if it were litth 
better than refuse We know that worse cases have 
occurred, such. for instance, as when tapestry has been cut up 
and used for other purposes ; but this little history ts curiously 
suggestive of the treasures that yet may lie unrevealed in the 
attics and other rooms of some of our country houses, especially 
those which for several generations have not witnessed a 
removal In this case a lacuna in history is filled by the 
cliseovery There is still one panel of the Wolsey tapestry 
missing but there is no reason for giving up hope ol its 
ultimate recovery 


The Lord Chief Justice on Saturday night presented 
the championship prize to the winner in the great billiard 
match which has been going on over the past fortnight. 
It has proved much mere even than was anticipated. 
Stevenson and Inman ran neck to neck for the greater part 
of the time, and it was only during the last two days that 
the champion vindicated his claim to the title by establishing a 
winning lead. Perhaps the result is not a fair index to the 
merits ot the player. It would probably be unfair to Inman to 
make it the basis of « handicap, because Stevenson, in the early 
part of the match, played with a charming recklessness that 
gave infinite pleasure to the spectators, but left his opponent 
with many excellent openings Stevenson 1s, above all, a 
brilliant stroke player, and his confidence in this power causes 
him often to disregard position ; when in form there is not much 
need for him to study it Inman, on the other hand, is above 
all else a careful player; he misses no opportunity of improving 
his score, and when he sees the end of his break approaching 
plays safely 


At a recent meeting of the British Ornithological Society a 
debate arose as to the utility of making large collections of the 


eggs of rare birds. The objection to taking clutch after clutch 
of a species known to Le decreasing in numbers is too obvious to 


require comment. The question that remains is to what extent 
does the study of oology assist that of ornithology, and the 
answer must be that so far it has done very little. Occasionally 
where a bird has departed somewhat from the habit or appear- 
ance of its species its identity has been established by means of 
its eggs ; but, on the other hand, the eggs even of individual birds, 
apart from any question of species, are so subject to variability 
that little reliance can be placed on them, and if varied specimens 
of the eggs of several species were jumbled together and placed 
before an expert ornithologist he would often be puzzled to identify 
them. If it were known that any knotty ornithological riddle 
could eventually be solved by the study of oology, then these 
large collections of clutches of one species after another might 
be justified from the scientific point of view as distinct from 
that of the bird-lover ; but to go on collecting without a definite 
reason for so doing is rather hke devoting years to the study of 
a difficult subject in case it might some day be found of use. 


Mr. Lionel Ford has begun his reign at Harrow with an 
innovation in ceiemonial observance. The boys, it appears, are 
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now to take off their hats to the head-master, while the touching 
of hats to the assistant-masters is to be done in a more formal 
and less perfunctory way than it was before. Anybody who 
wished to sow the seeds of discontent at Harrow might allege 
that Mr. Ford was introducing a retorm from Eton, of all places 
in the world. Mr. Ford was a master at Eton before he went 
to Repton, and the Eton boy, while he only “caps” all the 
other masters, takes his hat off to the Head. The Etonians have 
still something the best of it, for whereas a tall hat can be 
1emoved with a graceful flourish, the Harrow straw hat, with its 
elastic band behind, would tax the deportment ot Mr. Turveydrop 
himself. Eton itself is not without its reforms, since we read of 
certain changes in the school work. Generally speaking they 
seem to tend towards less compulsory Greek and more English 
literature and German. All but the most crusted Conservatives 
will probably be giad to see the sway of classics becoming a little 


less despotic. 


ALL, HALLOWS. 
All on the autumn woods the mist lay white and chill; 
\nd I heard the rising wind come piping down the hill 
(And the stream sigh o’er the shallows 
On the Eve of All Hallows 
When the house was still. 
I did not set the door wide, no meal did I spread, 
Neither a cup of water nor a platter of bread 
They came without mv calling, 
When the night was falling, 
From the days that are dead. 
No dog barked at their passing from the silent fold; 
here was no step on the doorsill nor print on the damp mould 
To tell the world to-morrow 
I supped with love and sorrow 
ire the hearth grew cold. 
Dear dreams of years departed, kind ghosts of vanished days, 
Slipped in then to the firelight, stretched their hands to the blaze, 
Lost voices whispered nigh me, 
Loved footsteps lingered by me 
ire they went their ways. 
1 heard a bird crying along the lonely hill, 
I heard the stream sighing and the wind piping shrill 
Across the frosty fallows 
On the Eve of All Hallows 


When the house was still. 
C. Fox SMiIruH. 


A decision of the High Court as to the sale of pheasants 
will cause some perplexity to game-farmers. <A large pheasant- 
breeder bought from a game-farmer twenty-five live pheasants. 
It was an ordinary sale, numbers of which take place every year 
the legality of which, although it has been questioned in some 
books on the Game Laws, has been assumed in practice. Neither 
party had a licence to deal in game, nor a full licence to kill 
game. It was admitted that, in the case of wild game, anyone 
buying game, except from a licensed dealer, is liable to a penalty, 
and anyone selling game, except those who have taken out a 
full annual game certificate and their keepers acting under theit 
written authority and selling game on their masters’ behalf or 
persons licensed to deal in game, is liable to a penaltv. As 
neither the vendor nor purchaser came under either of these 
classes, they came within the meaning oi the Act, unless it 
could be said that the word ‘“ game” in the Act only applied 
to wild game and not to game kept merely for breeding pur- 
poses. The Court refused to put this meaning on the word 
‘game,’ and it would be difficult to see how they could legally 
have done so. \ 


One of the consequences is that anyone who buys game 
except from a licensed dealer is liable to a penalty. It will 
come as an unpleasant shock to those of our readers who buy 
pheasants from the ordinary advertising game-farmer tha® for 
each pheasant they buy they are liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding five pounds. Yet such is the law. It will be said 
that the difficulty can be avoided if the game-farmer takes out 
a licence to deal in game. So far as selling live game during the 
open season this might be so, but the game-farmer if he takes 
out a licence to deal in game is in a very difficult position. We 
assume he can get a licence, for certain persons are made 
incapable of holding such licence; but another section of the 
Game Act, 1831, makes the licensed dealer liable to a penalty 
for having game in’ his possession during close-time. This 
curious result is arrived at: A person not a licensed dealer may 
have in his possession ‘game kept in a mew or breeding-place 
during close-time,”’ but if he buys or kills a single head he is 
liable to a penalty, while a licensed dealer may not have game 
in his possession during close-time, and may only sell it during 
open time. 
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I some somnolent, Rip-Van-Winklish sort of person, could 
such be imagined, who had lived in remote regions 
for the past forty years, had 
returned to civilisation and the 
Crystal Palace, he would 

have been amazed at the wonderful 
collection of dogs brought together 
during the recent show of the 
Kennel Club. He would have seen 
some breeds altered beyond recog- 
nition, while others wou!d have 
been quite unfamiliar to him. “ Re 
gions Cesar never knew” have 
been ransacked by some modern 
cynophilists, while others, still more 
ingenious, have manufactured new 
and pleasing varieties from very dis 
similar materials. The first dog 
show that ever was held took place 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne as long ago 
as 1859, its eflorts being restricted 
to poimters and setters, of which 
some sixty were present. Others 
followed with sufficient frequency 
to call into being a governing body 
in 1873, and at that date forty 
varieties were recognised. Since 
then—and this is one of the facts 
which would doubtless surprise our 
somnolent friend, if he existed——-t hese 
numbers have nearly doub.ed, 
partly, it is true, owing to sub- 
divisions, as in the spaniel race, of 
which some eight different kinds 
are recognised. Now, too, each 
year can boast of some thousand 
odd shows of varying importance, 
supported by exhibitors from every 
part of the kingdom. Whether the 
dogs are any better or happier | do 
not know. It does not seem that 
they are consulted, but there is no I. Fall 
doubt that the public is interested. 
A glance at the crowds which 
thronged the Crystai Palace on three days is sufficient testimony 
as to this fact. 

The current show differed little from its immediate pre- 

decessors, save that the aggregate entry was somewhat larger. 





T. Fall CHAMPION RED CRAZE. Copyrign. 
It was as admirably managed as ever, the club possessing a 
model secretary in Mr. E. W. Jaquet, and taken ali round the 
average of excellence was quite as high as, if not a little higher 
than, usual. In most sections one could rely upon seeing the 
best dogs of the breed; a few only were weak in this respect. 
The sporting division attracted many well-known hunting and 
shooting men from all over the country, and many friendly 
discussions took place upon the perennial topic as to whether 
show dogs are useless in the field, or the reverse. This is a 
subject upon which opinions are held with so much tenacity that 
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one dare not dogmatise, or do more than suggest that exhibitions 
have not been altogether fruitless. It is pretty certain that but 
for them, and the efforts of the 
Kennel Club, some varieties of 
which we are proud would in all 
probability have become extinct 
by now. It may a'so be pointed 
out that one of the most successtul 
kennels of prize-winning setters 
furnishes each year a large team 
for the moors, and that dual 
winners on the bench and at field 
trials are by no means uncommon. 


— 


Or, again, we have only to study 
the pedigrees of noted field triallers 
to see what an important part is 
played in them by show-bench 
champions. Champion High Legh 
Blarney, for instance, has innumer- 
able good dogs to his credit, and 
plenty of others could be named. 
One evil may fairly be attributable 
in some breeds to the influence ot 
breeding for points; that is, the 
diminished stamina which may 
ensue from too close consanguinity, 
resorted to in order to fix a pat 
ticular type. Even here, however, 
we have to remember that fox 
hound kennels suffer sadly from 
the ravages of distemper, when, 
according to all accepted theories 
they should be more or less immune. 
The fact is, innumerable argumeuts 
can be adduced on both sides. 

On the whole, sporting dogs 
were well represented at this show. 
Foxhounds and harriers, untortu 
nately, are too busy to be released, 
even it Masters would exhibit 
elsewhere than at Peterborough and 
Copyright Reigate. ‘This is a pity, for a 
national exhibition can scarcely be 
considered co.nplete without ther 
presence. Beagles, at one time a conspicuous feature, are now 
unrepresented, owing mainly, | believe, to a misunderstanding 
with the Beagle Club. It would be a pleasant thing to see the 
gav little hounds once more in large numbers, and it would 
also be instructive to get together a collection of the old 
harriers which are not merely dwarf foxhounds. ‘There are not 
many packs of these, but I should like the few that do exist to 
be laid under contribution. Some of the Rev. C. Morgan-Kirby's 
Old Southern hounds would be a_ very acceptable feature, 
considering how few survivors there are of this ancient race. 
Sir John Heathcoat Amory’s and Mr. Eames’s Devonshire picks 
would also furnish us with something unknown to most people, 
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and members of a few of the North Country 
packs would be interesting additions, to say 
nothing of Mr. Aubrey Wallis’s Kerry beagles 
and the rough-coated Welsh foxhounds. All 
these are less familiar to regular show- 
goers than many out-of-the-way foreign 
varieties. 

The bloodhounds were as even a lot in 
type as have been seen for some time, 
This was a matter of general comment, 
and, as last year, several new young 
hounds of great merit made their appearance 
for the first time, notably Dr. Garfit’s 
Cerdic and Ochta and Mr. T. G. Moore’s 
Paragon. A study of pedigrees reveals 
the interesting fact that, on one side of 
their ancestry at least, most of the best 
hounds trace their descent back to a common 
origin. Ch. Hordle Ajax, Ch. Porthos, Solly, 
Umpire, Ursula, Yeldham Rufus are all closely 
related to the late Ch. Panther, who was a 
union of Mr. Edwin Lbrough’s choicest strains. 
Ch. Mary of Burgundy, one of the exceptions, 
was by Ch. Chatley Beaufort, Dr. Semmence’s 
grand old bitch Ch. Mirables Mischief owns 
as sire that great hound Ch. Hordle Hercules, 
and Ch. Mavourneen is by Marcus Superbus. 
Mr. Mangin’s Hordle Ajax seems to be having 
the most influence upon the breed at the 
present moment, as he sired Cerdic, Ochta and 
Paragon, as well as those two beautiful hounds 
now expatriated, Horsa and Elgiva. Mr. 
Mark Beauloy made something of a sensation 
by putting champions back to v.h.c. 

Otter-hounds were few, but good, as one 
is led to expect in anything coming from the 
Dumfriesshire pack. Bassets also were lament- 
ably poor in numbers, weakened to an extent 
by the absence of Queen Alexandra’s. Here 
again the quality was meritorious, suggesting 
that plenty of useful blood is in existence it 
anyone will only use it. One looks back re- 
gretfully upon the fine teams shown by the 
late Sir Everett Millais, Mrs. Ellis, Captain 
and Mrs. Walsh and, in more recent days, 
by Mrs. Tottie and Mr. Stark. Irish wolf- 
hounds came up remarkably well, and it was 
gratifying to notice how freely many of them 
could move. In such big dogs this is a point 
easily lost. 

Gun-dogs made a very interesting sec- 
tion, all being strong except cocker spaniels. 
Labradors were better classes than usual, and 
the turn-out of Irish water spaniels leads us 
to hope that this very useful dog is be- 
coming more popular. To a Clumber spaniel 
belongs the honour of winning the cup for 
the best champion in the show, viz., Mr. 
Saunders’s Ch. Tramp of St. Mary’s. The 
win was very popular. Another award in this 
competition was received with acclamation, 
and, as it does not appear to have been men 
tioned, it is worth recalling. Just as the 
judges were going over the fine array of 
champions paraded before them, eagerly 
watched by a large crowd, a small boy, lead- 
ing a ridiculously fluily toy, marched solemnly 
into the ring, and, after much effort to keep 
his\unsteady pet upright on four wheels, 
reached the centre. He was promptly awarded 
a pink rosette, and retired triumphantly. 

To return to the spaniels tor a moment. 
English and Welsh springers appear to be 
doing very well, and there is certainly much 
to like about them. They should be very 
useful for the one-dog shooting-man. Sealy- 
ham terriers on making their first appearance 
in London drew many visitors. Lord 
Kensington, who won a lot with his team, 
is an enthusiastic supporter of the variety, 
at present so little known beyond the bounds 
of the Principality. Regarded from a show 
point of view it is evident that greater 
uniformity of type is desirable, although for 
work this is not material. The tendency 
seems to be to get a head much on the lines 
of that of the fox-terrier. 

Conspicuous among the non - sporting 
varieties were Great Danes and dachshunds. 
The former is undoubtedly the most 
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popular large dog of the day, and one could not fail to be 
impressed with the average merit of those present. It 
struck me that many were lacking in that long and 
gracetully arched neck which adds so much to the beauty 
of these noble animals, and the characteristic alertness of 
expression was not as common as one would have wished to see. 
In the dachshunds, the German, terrier-like type was pre- 
dominant, which must be taken as a tribute to Mr. Sayer, the 
judge, who has argued strenuouslv against the houndy dog 
which was becoming so general. Newfoundlands are not 
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making much progress, but, on the other hand, St. Bernards 
are more hopeful, and sufficient good mastifls were benched 
to hold out promise of better things in the future. The 
ictivity of some of Colonel Walkér’s was a most agreeable thing 
to witness, 

The satisfactory entry of bulldogs isa proof that American 
dollars have still left us blood good enough to produce the best. 
Once a bulldog man always a bulldog man is a truism which has 
for long enjoyed curren y, with more truth than is always 
deserved. Even owners who do not meet with much success 
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ACEPT to children and invalids it is certainly no 
paradox to say that the sands are most delightful 
when the lodging-houses are nearly all closed and the 
nigger minstrels have migrated to their winter haunts. 
Anyone of an active and observant disposition will 

always find plenty to do on the seacoast what time the days 
ire shortened and nights draw in early. Even he who prizes 
the shore purely for its esthetic value has gained rather than 
lost by the lapse of time. Of the sea, like Cleopatra, it may be 
said that ‘age cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 
In sunshine it shows as fine a blue in November as it does in 
May, and then it has moods of storm more picturesque than 
inything belonging to summer. Nor is it onlv the dreadful 
pleasure of watching it lashed into fury by the October gales 
that delights the late visitor; indeed, this is a joy that is 
considerably attenuated by the knowledge that those rampant 
white horses that appeal so strongly to the eye are carrying 
ruin and desolation in their track; but, on the other hand, 
after a great turmoil of the sea the coast is strewn 
with hundreds of things to attract the curious pedestrian. 
Here wreckage is heaped high, there the shore is strewn 
with seaweed torn from some rocky and almost unreach- 
able depth. Sheils of the most curious kind are brought up to 
interest those who collect them, and often it happens that 
products of far more value are found after a storm. Along 
portions of the East Coast these often take the form of amber 
and not infrequently of great tree trunks, horns of deer and 
other belongings of a great forest. The storm, in fact, is not 
only a destroyer of property, but a revealer of secrets that 
long have been hid in time and space. On the same East Coast 
it is not at all unusual to find the contour of the land con- 
siderably altered after one of these hurricanes. The rain, in 
the first place, has softened the sea-wall, whatever shape it may 
take, whether, that is to say, it 1ises up in sheer earth or has 
been built to withstand the onset of the billows, and this the 
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in the show-ring go on breeding year after year with an optimism 
that is most praiseworthy. A. Croxton SMITH. 
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waves, that come ramping in with a weight of many tons to the 
square inch, dislocate, tear away and change, so that what wa 
familiar one day is not recognisable the day after. And an 
expanse of shingle becomes a reach of sand, and many a reach 
of sand is changed back into a rocky bed. He would indeed 
have few interests whe did not find something to amuse, 
instruct, or distract in these occurrences ; and on our coasts it 
is very seldom that a storm is followed by weather so cold as to 
preclude the ordinary pedestrian from passing along the coast 
Phe sharpness at the end of autumn and the beginning of wintet 
is really exhilarating and healthy, imparting vigour to the step 


and buoyancy to the mind. Autumn permits little of het 
change to be visible at the seaside. Inland the landscape has 
gradually been assuming its winter appearance. Broad acres 


that erstwhile waved with ripe cereals are now bare and dark, for 
the ploughshare has already buried the stubble. Woodlands 
with the flambovancy of decay are changing into gold and 
vellow, or scattering their brown leaves like clouds of dark insects 
on the wet ploughlands. The wind has begun to strip the 
hedgerows of their leafage and the scarlet berries of wayside 
fruit glow against a darkening background, while fluffy weeds 
show the white colour that distinguishes them in the dead 
months of the year ; but no corresponding change is visible on the 
seashore, where the waves rumble the smooth stones together 
and break on the beach in white foam just as they do in summer. 
If the sea has a harvest, it occurs now, for fishing along the 
coast is in its most active state. We have recently said some 
thing about herrings, that occupy so many hands during the 
months between now and Christmas; but the little fisherman, 
who still has not passed out of existence despite all the outcry 
about trawlers and the destruction of line-fishing, has now 
roused himself to activity Much is to be said in favour 
of the men from industrial towns near the coast who come down 
to the sea on Saturday afternoons and other holidays and fish 


from the shore. Their outfit is simple and yet not iefiective. 
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It nsists of a long and strong line, weighted with lead, an 
pparatus for holding it tast with a little rod stuck into the 
ground, and in many cases a weapon for throwing the end of the 
line into the sea [his simple kind of fisherman in many cases 
mav not succeed in catching much, but as much as that may be 
said of his better We remember a competition that was held 
a few veat t one of the favourite fishing stations on the 
t. at which there were a vast number of competitors, 

e prizes went to one lady She it was who caught the 

t fish. who made the largest basket and who was heroine 
several other performances, yet thi truth of the matter was 
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that she had only one small fish to her credit, while her 
rivals had none. The occurrence, which is well authenticated, 
illustrates as well as anything possibly could the uncertainty of 
the sea Fish as a rule are a gregarious people ; they wander 
to and fro under the surface of the water, and it is largely a 
question of luck when or how he who would capture them hits 
upon the shoal Sea-fishing, in fact, is not in itself a highly- 
exciting form of amusement, except to those whose enthusiasm 
nothing can cool; but it yields the pleasure of being in the 
open air and feeling the fresh, cold sea breeze fanning one’s 
cheek and all the chance that one day a monster will 
come along. In a recently published biography of the late 
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John Bright it is related that, contrary to general belief, he was 
not an accomplished fisherman, and could not even cast a line 
properly, yet few got more out of the amusement, for it was 
evidently a pleasure to him to be on the bank of a river witha 
rod in his hand: to him fishing was indeed the contemplative 
man’s occupation. We have noticed, however, that the shore 
fisherman is not much given to contemplation; he tosses his 
bait into the sea, and then walks sharply to and fro till he 
thinks the proper time has come for pulling it out again. Of 
course, we are referring to the local performer, and would 
not for worlds apply such words to members of the 
various sea-fishing clubs 
which at this season of the 
year assemble in great force 
and go about their pleasure 
with the business-like 
methods and the concentrated 
attention of experts. Mosi of 
their fishing is done from 
boats, and one cannot but 
admire the patience and 
endurance with which they 
will face an angry sea and a 
cold wind in the distant hope 
of catching fish; but it has to 
be said in their favour that 
the enthusiastic sea-fisherman 
is in almost every instance 
a picture of ruddy health; 
whether his boat comes home 
empty or laden with fish, he 
brings to his dinner such an 
appetite as the sea alone can 
bestow. There is no healthier 
pursuit than that of sea- 
fishing. If late autumn and 
early winter be a favourable 
time for the fisherman, it is 
much more so for the fowler. 
This, in fact, is pre-eminently 
his season, and as long as he 
keeps the exercise of his craft 
within legitimate bounds, 
no fault is to be found 
with him. 

It would be impossible to 
deny, however, that among 
shore - shooters there is 
too large a proportion of 
those who do not pay the 
respect that is due to heau 
tiful and harmless life. The 
feathered inhabitants of our 
coasts and their seas are as a 
rule beautiful in themselves 
and harmless to mankind. 
It is sometimes complained 
that they take an undue 
share of the spoil of the sea, 
but we fancy the harm they 
do in this way is greatly 
exaggerated. Obviously the 
non-diving gulls, which prac- 
tically eat only what is found 
on the surface, cannot do 
much harm to fish. On the 
other hand, they are the 
very best scavengers, and 
for that we owe them a 
debt of gratitude. They ply 
this task not only on the 
dead fish, but in the neigh- 
bourhood of fishing towns, 

Copyright where there is always a 

considerable amount of 

garbage that would pollute the air if they did not consume 
it. Shooting a gull cannot be considered as other than a crime. 
In fact, it has no excuse whatever. In these days the hungriest 
man would not eat the bird’s flesh, and fashion long ago has 
given up the use of their skins as articles of millinery. Thus 
the gull is neither eatable nor saleable, nor is anyone likely to 
argue that so common a bird is worth stuffing, even if there 
was any pleasure to be obtained from a single stuffed specimen. 
A better case might be made out against the cormorant 
and various other diving birds which pursue their prey 
under the surface of the water. But the shore-shooter does 
not really pretend to avenge the wrongs of the fisherman. 
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When he kills birds that are of no use to lum it is almost in 
every case from mere wantonness. With duck and kindred 
fowl it is different. These have long paid tribute to man, who 
uses them for purposes of food, and there are still longshoremen 
who depend in winter for their livelihood on their bags. But 
to achieve anything worthy of the name they at any rate have 


ATLANTIC 


to possess a considerable amount of knowledge and exercise a 
great deal of craft. Moreover, it is essential to success 
that they should undergo a great deal of hardship in 
the shape of coid and wet. Their position then is very similar 
to that of the fishermen, who have the great excuse for destroying 
life that their end is to procure food for human beings. We 
write as one who at least in these days derives more pleasure 
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trom looking on at Nature than {rom participating in the work 
of destruction, and others who are of the same way of thinking 
will find plenty te amuse them at the seaside dunng this 
time of the year. ‘There is far more changing about of the 
feathered people now than there was earlier in the season; 
some go coursing along and fish as they proceed. other birds are 
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definitely changing their quarters, a few late migrants are setting 
out for foreign climes, and our winter visitors are now arriving 
in great numbers and may be easily seen by anyone who knows 
where to look for them: but they seem to have formed thei 
highways in the air itself, and to travel not by haphazard, but 
by routes as well marked as any that can be found in the 
human guide-book 
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OLUMBINE had _ run 
away from her own 
country — which — is 

next to Fairy-land, and the 

place above al] others where 
one would choose to live—because she was bored at having 
everything her own way, and wanted a change. So she had 
wandered about England for some months, having various 
adventures, and at last was found by Miss Pearce, a very excellent 
and well-meaning middle-aged lady, who looked after the welfare 
of Cricklebury, crying in the middle of a field, her smart French 
hat all on one side, having completely lost her way. How she 
had strayed into Kent, Heaven only knows !—-but there she was. 

Miss Pearce, who was very charitable, took pity on her, and, as 

she wanted a companion at that moment, and it was probable that 

Columbine would come for very little, she offered to engage her. 

There seemed nothing else to be done, so Columbine dried her 

eyes, patted her hair, looked very demure, and promised she 

would do as she was told—the little cat ! 

She had charming manners, and since she was feeling rather 
subdued at the time, Miss Pearce looked on her with some favour. 
Miss Pearce thought Columbine had had an unconventional 
upbringing, but that her influence and that of Cricklebury 
would work wonder;. Columbine was picking off dead rose 
heads in the garden next day, while Miss Pearce discussed the 
situation with Miss Jenkins, her only one degree less severe 
neighbour. ‘‘ How could you,” said Miss Jenkins, ‘‘ engage a 
girl of whom you know nothing? It is very imprudent. I make 
it a rule to mistrust all strangers. She will certainly steal your 
jewellery.” Miss Jenkins glanced, as usual, somewhat enviously 
at the assortment of cairngorms with which Miss Pearce was 
always lavishly adorned. ‘She will probably burgle us all. 
I have no doubt she will put poison in your coffee. Such things 
constantly happen.” 

Miss Pearce, who as a rule resented even the mildest criticism, 
was almost apologetic. Her conduct appeared on reflection a 
little difficult to justify. 

‘““She—she is a lady,” said Miss Pearce. ‘I judge this 
from her readiness in accepting the small salary which is all 
I feel justified in offering. The lower classes are inclined to haggle. 
I like her voice. Fido takes to her. I must have someone to 
find the spectacles I am now constantly losing. She tells me 
she is a small eater, and I think it more probable that she will 
turn out to be remotely connected with some member of our 
aristocracy rather than a thief. However, I will take the pre- 
caution of sleeping every night with my cairngorms under my 
pillow.” 

‘* You will live to regret it,”’ said Miss Jenkins, emphatically. 
“TI do not want to take away her character, but from the 
glimpses I get of her through the window, I should say she was 
French! That is a very terrible thought. No French person 
has ever appeared in our village. 1 wonder whether she is High 
Church or Low Church. That should decide a good deal. Now 
I must go.”’ 

That evening, after supper, Miss Pearce endeavoured to 
find out something more concerning Columbine. 

““ Where I come from,” said Columbine, “ we live on bonbons, 
iced coffee, green peas, and asparagus. We are very gay, and 
nobody was ever known to cry. The climate is delicious, and 
we can always wear the thinnest summer clothes. Nobody 
ever does the same thing two days running, so life is far from 
monotonous. More, I fear, I cannot tell you, but I assure you 
you may trust me.”’ 

; “I fervently hope so,” said Miss Pearce, dryly ; “ but you 

tell me strange things. However, I am interested in you. I am 

an infallible judge of character, and I can see that deep down, 
though very much hidden, you have some good qualities. These 









I think it my duty to develop. As 
I told Miss Jenkins, I am convinced 
vou are a lady. Besides, I have 
been so long cut off from the gay 
world that the conduct you describe 

may be quite usual. But bonbons and asparagus, how unwhole- 
some—how demoralising! You should thank Providence, my 
dear Martha (for this I consider an appropriate name for you), 
that you have been thrown into circumstances where only the 
plainest food is thought in good taste. Thus your digestion 
and your character will probably be saved together. It is true 
I do allow a little cornflour shape on Sundays.” 

So from that moment Miss Pearce devoted herself to reform- 
ing Columbine. It was a task congenial to her, and she spared 
no pains. She made her do her hair in strict imitation of Miss 
Pearce’s own, and gave her a tartan blouse and a slightly frayed 
alpaca skirt. Columbine was kept busy all day making aseful, 
if repellent, garments for the old men and women of the village 
who appeared to resent them strongly——sewing buttons on 
Miss Pearce’s blouses, and reading tracts which were for the 
most part Miss Pearce’s own composition. In about a week 
Columbine felt that not another day could she stand—she longed 
to shock Miss Pearce once thoroughly, jump on the tartan 
blouse, ravel all the wool, and leave the place for ever. But 
where could she go? She was helpless—without any money, 
and there was no way that she knew of back to her own country 
She began to grow thin, which Miss Pearce took as a sign of 
grace, and continued reforming harder than ever. Then one night, 
when the cold chicken at supper had been skinnier and the 
potatoes drier than usual, she felt she could stand no more. 
She made the excuse of a toothache, went up to bed early and 
laid her head on her bedroom window-sill and sobbed. Suddenly 
she looked up, startled. “ Why,” she said, 
playing a guitar under the window.” 

She put her head out. “ It’s Pierrot !’’ she exclaimed. 

And there, sure enough, was Pierrot, strumming his guitar, 
as ever, looking up at her window with the moonlight full on 
him. 

“Oh, Pierrot!’ she cried, under her breath. ‘‘ Oh, how 
glad I am to see you! Oh, I should have died if you hadn’t come ! 
Only do be quiet. You'll wake Miss Pearce. Wait a moment.” 

She slipped through the window, which was very near the 
ground, and stood beside Pierrot 

“My dear Columbine!” said Pierrot. ‘‘ What a_ place! 
And to find you here of all people ! What on earth are you doing ? 
Are you having a rest cure ? Are you up to mischief? Anyhow 
you'd better come back now. I had to come and look for you, 
because I’ve written a new song I want you to hear, and because 
I missed you so much.” 

Pierrot was in love with Columbine, since if you are not 
in love with some one or other, you cease to be a Pierrot 
which of course settles the question. 

“ Pierrot,”’ said Columbine, “ I’ve got into a most awful 
scrape. What on earth am I to do ?-—-and why ever did you 
let me run away? Miss Pearce is trying to make me good as 
hard as she can—and the worst of it is she’s succeeding. In 
another fortnight I shall be exactly like her -and I can't escape, 
because I've got no money and have lost my way. Oh, Pierrot, 
do save me! ”’ 

“Well, come back with me,” said Pierrot, “ at once.” 

“But I’m quite sure you haven't any money either,” 
said Columbine, “‘ and by the time Miss Pearce pays me my 
salary I shall have grown so good, it won't be any use. Oh, 
what zs to be done ?’ 

It’s quite true I haven't any money,” said Pierrot, thought- 
fully. “I spent my last twopence on toffee. I shall have to 
walk home making money as I go, but I certainly can’t make 
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ough for two. People are so stingy nowadays and there are 
so many imitation Pierrots.”’ 

* Pigs!” said Columbine rhen there seems nothing for 
it but to grow like Miss Pearce, and be disowned by all of you.” 

“Nonsense,” said Pierrot, ‘‘ there are other ways.” He 
thought a moment. Suddenly he sprang five feet in the air. 
“Why. of course!” he exclaimed, “ you mnst dance. Why 
didn't you think of it before 2? Everyone is obliged to do what 

1 want when they see you dance. You can make anything 
uu like of them.” 

** Dance,”’ said Columbine, scornfully; “why! the very 
word would blow down all the chimney-pots.’ 

“Well, you must find an opportunity. It’s the only way. 
And look here, Columbine, where can I hide meanwhile? | 
must be within reach. I suppose no one here wants a chauffeur ? 
I've never actually driven, but I’m sure I can make up to look 
as though I could.”’ 

“No,” said Columbine, sadly ; “ they think motors are 
fast. Well, I will try the dancing. Now, I must get back to 
bed.”’ 

They embraced rather tearfully, and Pierrot went off on 
tiptoe. 

“What could that noise have been I heard last night?” 
said Miss Pearce, plaintively, at breakfast next morning. “ It 
sounded like a guitar. But the only person who plays a guitar 
is the curate, and he is not at all likely to do so in the middle 
of the night.”” She glanced severely at Columbine, as though 
she were in some way responsible. Columbine ate dry toast 
with her demurest air, but said nothing. 

A little later on in the morning Lady Clifden called. Lady 
Clifden, for whom Miss Pearce had an immense respect, was 
organising an entertainment for a local bazaar. So far she had 
secured the curate for seven songs and a recitation, the school 
mistress for six recitations, and the « arpenter lor a cornet solo 
but she was not yet satisfied. She had come to discuss the situa 
tion with Miss Pearce. Miss Pearce happened to be out when 
she arrived, but Columbine was sitting gravely in a corner 
hemming a red flannel petticoat 

“Never mind, my dear, | am sure you can help me,” said 
Lady Clifden, in her hearty, energetic voice. ‘* Can you do any 
thing—dance, recite, play the violin? Something humorous, 
if possible—the curate’s songs grow sadder every year. But it 
doesn’t really matter. Anything. It would be so sweet of you.”’ 

‘IT can dance,” said Columbine, dropping her eyelashes 
meekly 

‘Capital,’ said Lady Clifden ; “ nothing in the world could 
do better. Well, my dear, | will put you down for two dances 
No, I’m afraid I really can’t wait. I’m so busy. Miss Pearce 
will understand. Give her my love, and thank you so much,” 
and she hurried cheerfully away 

When Miss Pearce heard what had been arranged she was 
horrified, and went over that very afternoon to Lady Clifden 
to beg her to cancel the arrangement. She pointed out how 
enormously her difficulties in effecting Columbine’s reformation 
would be increased if she were allowed to relapse even slightly 
into her old ways. She even offered her own services in the form 
of a recitation, but Lady Clifden would not yield. ‘‘ Absurd 
my dear Miss Pearce,”’ she said. ‘A little dancing does no one 
any harm. It’s the verv thing we want.’’ So Miss Pearce had 
on her return home to console herself by exhorting Columbine 
to be very careful as to the nature of her performance. 

* Remember,” she said, “ that though Lady Clifden has 
shown what I personally consider blameable broad-mindedness 
in asking you to dance, she would never for a moment tolerate 
anything which is not absolutely correct. Our village is small, 
but its moral tone (greatly, | may say, owing to my efforts) is 
nowhere surpassed. | trust you will wear long skirts of some heavy 
material, and move with great decorum. I have an old olive 
green cashmere skirt, which I do not mind lending you for the 
purpose <n 

“| will be very, very careful,” said Columbine, primly. 
Last time I danced it was at a mothers’ meeting, and a Bishop 
who saw me was quite delighted.” 

‘Il am very glad to hear it. And now, my dear Martha, 
I am so pleased with your general behaviour that I have arranged 
for you to undertake my weekly sewing-class. I am sure 
you will derive benefit and not a little pleasure from the 
experience. 


Che Sale of Work had gone off with great eclat. Even the 
two green and yellow cushions worked by Miss Clifden, before 
which Lady Clifden herself quailed a little, were bought at a 
huge price by an acid old lady, who wished to give a niece of 
hers, who got on her nerves, a thoroughly irritating wedding 
present. Lady Clifden, who was held in great awe, had kindly 
but very firmly made up the minds of the village people as to 
what they wanted to buy, and was now driving them into the 
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tent provided for the entertainment. When it was full she herself 
sat in the front row beaming conscientiously and leading the 
applause. The audience, who had heard the curate’s songs many, 
many times before, greeted them with painstaking enthusiasm. 
They clapped the schoolmistress and the cornet-player heavily, 
and Lady Clifden almost succeeded in raising an encore. But 
when Columbine came on they were puzzled. She was dressed 
very sedately in a long cloak and hood. Lady Clifden clapped 
encouragingly, and then suddenly a guitar—not the curate’s, 
but Pierrot’s—sounded in the wings ! 

Off came Columbine’s cloak, and there she stood just as 
though she had stepped out of a pantomime. A rose was stuck 
in her hair. Her nose turned up impertinently, her skirts were 
very short and full. She had diamond buckles on her shoes, and 
altogether looked as though she were made of whipped cream. 
The audience gasped. Miss Pearce clutched Lady Clifden’s 
arm in protest. Lady Clifden put up her eye-glasses—then 

Columbine began to dance. She was like a ball of foam. 
She was like thistledown. Never was seen such dancing anywhere. 
It was a gift to her from a fairy godmother, and whoever saw 
is was bound to do exactly what she wished. Soon the spell 
began to work. Her dancing slipped through the eyes and into 
the hearts of those who watched her. Then their hearts started 
to dance too. It was very startling, but they had no time to be 
astonished, for the dancing filtered down into their feet. Then 
Lady Clifden suddenly got up. 

“ Really,” she exclaimed, a little self-consciously, “ I 
have not felt so frivolous for a long time,” and she hopped 
ponderously round and round in the narrow space between 
the audience and the stage. No one paid any attention, for every 
body was trying to do the same. Miss Pearce had seized one 
of the paper roses, which were part of the decorations, and stuck 
it behind one ear. There was much crowding and pushing to 
get outside, in order to dance better. Columbine and Pierrot. 
still playing his guitar, led, and everybody followed. The rest 
of Cricklebury soon joined them. The cats and dogs and hens 
and chickens capered too. Old Henry Acres, the crippled 
carpenter, thought the King had come to Cricklebury, and 
waved a Union Jack out of the window. It was a gay scene 
At last everybody stopped to take breath. They all surrounded 
Columbine. 

You-must-teach-me-all your dances,” said Lady Clifden 
breathlessly. 

“Oh, do tell me where I can get clothes like yours!” 
pleaded Miss Pearce. Her feet had got rather tangled in her 
long skirts. 

“Is my wreath straight ?"’ asked the District Visitor, 
an austere lady who wore goloshes in all weathers. She had 
exchanged her black rainproof sailor hat for a trail of vine 
leaves, snatched in passing from a cottage, and had found some 
difficulty in fixing it. She was waving an umbrella from side to 
side with remarkable vigour. 

“Oh, do marry us,” cried the Curate, the organist, the 
schoolmaster, the postman, the rector’s brother, and an elegant 
hitherto very much bored young man from London, who was 
one of Lady Clifden’s house-party, almost at the same moment. 
live minutes later Columbine had been proposed to by every 
man in the village, except the lame carpenter, who was still 
waving his flag out of the window and shouting ‘“ God Save 
the King ”’ in a weak, shrill voice. 

“ Yes—perhaps,”’ cried Columbine, full of mischief, as she 
started dancing again. Things got more uproarious every 
minute, and when night came they danced with night-lights 
stuck on the end of walking-sticks to imitate torches. 

“ Will they ever get right again ?”’ whispered Columbine 
to Pierrot, as the \curate whirled past with a patchwork quilt 
wound tightly rouhd him, and a cluster of curls, dropped by 
Lady Clifden, on his head. He was hand in hand with the District 
Visitor, who had imitated Columbine’s dress as well as she 
could with a white lace window curtain draped over a wide 
lampshade, by way of skirts, and had tied wide tartan ribbons 
round her wrists and ankles. 

Anyhow, escape seemed as far off as ever, for neither 
Columbine nor Pierrot had more money than before, and the 
whole village was inspired with so much devotion to Columbine 
that it never let her out of its sight. How it would have ended 
it is difficult to tell; but suddenly a bright blue motor-car 
dashed through the village, drew up, and three strangers in 
heavy fur coats and goggles got out. They looked round them 
for a moment, saw Columbine, and surrounded her. They 
bowed fantastically. 

“Well!” cried Columbine, stopping short in the middle of 
a pirouette. 

“Why!” exclaimed Pierrot. 

“ It is,” said the three. 

But before more could be said, Lady Clifden had danced 
up. ‘‘ Who is it dares,’’ she said angrily, ‘* to speak to this young 
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lady? I allow no strangers to address her—that is, until 
she is safely married to my son.”’ And she frowned in the most 
threatening manner. 

“But we,” said the three strangers, politely, “ are her 
nearest relations. You must forgive us, therefore. We have 
some claim.” They threw off their cloaks, and there stood 
Pantaloon, Harlequin and the Clown, exactly as Columbine 
had left them months ago. 

“You bad child! What a hunt you have given us, to be sure!”’ 
said Pantaloon, tremulously shaking his finger at Columbine, 
who was embracing each in turn and begging to be taken home 
at once. 

“If these are relations of yours,”’ said Miss Pearce, hurrying 
up, “may I be allowed to offer them a little refreshment ? 
After all, I had the privilege of introducing you to this village, 
so this further honour should be mine. When we have taken 
a little tea we can dance again.” 

She led the way into her cottage, and the others followed, 
for Columbine made signs they were to do so. 

Tea was laid out and everyone behaved beautifully. Panta 
loon was so subdued that Columbine thought he must be ill 
He could not take his eyes off Miss 
Pearce. The Clown, indeed, filled his 
pockets with a whole pile of crochet 
work he found on a chair, and 
produced them again unravelled and 
rolled into balls. But, as Miss Pearce 
never found this out, it doesn’t 
matter. After dinner Pantaloon took 
Columbine aside—‘‘ What a charming 
and unusual person,” he said, with his 
slight French accent, ‘“ your bene- 
factress is. I am going to ask her 
to marry me. I find myself growing 
old—this life of perpetual excitement 
is too much for me. Joey is a good 
fellow, but I find his jokes fatiguing 
at times. A step-mother’s influence 
will do wonders. One moment ‘ 
He approached Miss Pearce, and with 
great deference begged for her hand. 
Miss Pearce was so charmed with his 
manners—she thought him a Count 
in disguise—and was besides so upset 
by the events of the day, that she 
accepted with scarcely a moment’s 
hesitation. So the motor-car was sent 
for, and they all rushed home 
again, everyone more delighted than 
the other, and Columbine most of all. 

But what happened to Miss 
Pearce, and whether she attempted to reform Joey, I do not 
know. It is probable she adapted herself to her new  sur- 
roundings, grew gradually younger, and at last turned into a 
Columbine. Nothing is known for certain. As to Cricklebury, 
with the departure of Columbine the spell was lifted, and 
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when they woke next morning they remembered nothing that 
had happened the day before. It is true that for ever after, in 
their more exhilarated moments, they have a guilty feeling that 
they once all enjoyed themselves in a way Lady Clifden 
would not have approved—but if Lady Clifden ever feels the 
same, she never speaks of it. 


" ’ ’ 

THE PIKE OF ENGLISH 
y . ’ 
PARK WATERS. 
OMEWHERE at the back of every enthusiastic pike 
angler’s head lurks the glimmering hope—now dimmed 
to the faintest despairing spark, now fanned into 
inspiriting radiance—that he may in some lucky hour 
rank himself among the piscatorial immortals by the 
capture of a forty-pound esox. The thirty-pounder, though a 


rare prize, is recognised as being well within the bounds of 
sporting possibility. The forty-pounder’s capture is, to the 


modern English angler, the hitherto unscaled summit peak of 





ENGLISH PARK WATER. 
piking Parnassus. In our own times pike of thirty-four pounds, 
thirty-five pounds, thirty-six pounds and even thirty-seven 
pounds have undoubtedly been landed with rod and line by 
fair angling, but we have no record which can be taken as 
authentic of anything above thirty-seven pounds having been 
caught in” English 
and the vision of the forty 
pounder dangles itself just 
beyond our reach as tanta 
lisingly as ever bunch of 
carrots dangled in front of 
donkey's nose to urge it 
on in the elusive chase. 
Occasionally, as though 
to whip up interest in the 
eternal quest, come rumours, 
more or less convincing, from 
the Sister Isle of instances of 
the Irish loughs yielding pike 
of forty pounds and upwards, 
and still more occasionally 
the pike themselves come 
over in corroboration. In 
1900 a female pike, said to 
have been taken on a line 
baited with a perch, was 
forwarded from Ireland to 
the office of the JF ishing 
Gazelle, and its reputed 
weight of forty and a-half 
pounds was verified in 
London some days after 
capture. The length of the 
fish was fifty inches and its 
girth twenty-seven and a-hall 
inches. The pike, however, 


waters, 
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vas heavy vith pawn ind, there 
fore, in a normal condition would not 
have reached the ideal tandard 
Whether it vas caught in the way 
Ol sport | rod and line I have neve1 
learnt \t the time of writing an 
é er, and considerably finet 


nen is attracting attention It 
reported to have been landed by 
in angler and his boatman on Lough 
Arrow, and weighed no less” than 
fortv-one and a-half pounds hie 
monster was despatched to London 
for preservation, and Mess John 


Cooper and Sons, the well-known 


taxidermists, testify to its weight 
and dimensions. ‘‘ We received on 
saturday, May 30th, a fine pike from 
Ireland ; weight, forty-one pound 

leneth, four feet virth, two fleet one 
and a-half inches. It is a female fish 


in splendid condition. We weighed 
it ourselves, and forty-one pounds is 
the true weight.” Messrs Coop rs 
word is, of course, unimpeachablk 
and if it can only be established that 
the huge fish was taken in fair angling 
on which point there 1 t the 
moment no evidence available thr 
feat will, in all probability, constitute a record for the British 
isles for many years to come 
Lon the forty pounder that Win 
fisher’s fondest dreams, and will-o’-the-wisp-like leads him on 
from the reedy lake to the sedge-fringed river, actually exist 
in English waters? May the solution of the problem remain 
a fascinating mystery until it be solved in sporting fashion at 
the end of the angler’s line, when the proot affirmative may be 
enshrined in flawless crown plate, emblazoned with letters of 
vold, and a worthy hero relate in Homeric strains the thrilling 
tale of the mighty battle ! It the angling conquest of the English 
lorty-pound pike be ever achieved, it is Lombard Street to a 
china orange that the scene of the capture will be park vatet 
In the good old days ol vrandlatherdom when big pike 
like saints, were many, and anglers, like sins, were few, when 
too, the lack of travelling facilities rendered the fisheries difficult 
of access, save to the few sportsmen in the neighbourhood 


through the pike 


almost every “ pikey "’ pool and river held out a fair chance of 
a monster fish lo-day the mere angler in the street, barred 
out by want of influence from private preserves, has practically 
no chance of catching a really big pike. Cheap and rapid means 
of transit have let loose upon every lake and river accessibl 
to the public an ever-increasing army of rodmen, and such 
waters are raked and harrowed with paternoster and spinnet 
with such persistence that it is rarely a pike can escape capture 
long enough to permit him to attain to a weight of ten pounds 
fhe monstrous pike whose captures are chronicled at intervals 
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THE PHEASANT DISAPPEARED. 


in the angling Press of the present time are usually taken from 
private lakes, the ornamental waters in the demesne of country 
mansions, while other Leviathans lurk among, and are at times 
induced to come forth from, the weedy depths of ancient and 
little-disturbed moats of time-honoured granges and baronial 
castles. These are the piking paradises which write themselves 
in flaming letters of red upon the memories of the sportsmen 
lucky enough to secure the rare privilege of fishing them. 

The big pike is, by circumstance and ancient tradition, one 
of the orthodox attributes to the country house, and it requires 
no more than the merest suggestion to conjure up the picture 
of an oak-panelled hall, aglow with the frolic light from the 
blazing logs, and the jolly old squire, with a big frill to his 
shirt front, and big seals dangling from his watered. watch- 
ribbon, and his silvery hair gathered into a neat guewe, pointing 
with the stem of his churchwarden pipe to the glass-cased 
thirty-pounder on the table not far from the steaming punch 
bowl, as he relates to the bewigged parson and half a score of 
beaux and bucks the breathless tale of its capture. 

Mr. Alfred Jardine, “ Alfred the Giant(pike)-killer,” who, 
with fish of thirty-seven pounds, thirty-six pounds, thirty and 
a-half pounds and numerous twenty-pounders to his credit 
is by far the most successful pike-angler of our own or any 
other time, has won his magnificent trophies mainly from park 
waters, and a great proportionfof the specimens enumerated 
in the late Lord Inverurie’s “ Big Pike List ’’ were taken from 
similar preserves, although the exact localities a:e discreetly 
veiled under such vague cd 
signation as “ Private lake 
Wilts ” or ** Near Petworth.’ 
The waters of the Dukeries 
furnish some of the finest 
piking in the kingdom to the 
privileged sportsman, and the 
lake at Clumber Park is, pet 
haps, the pick, fish of thirty 
four pounds, twenty-six and 
a-half pounds and twenty 
five pounds having _ been 
taken from it, one of them 
having fallen to the rod of 
the noble owner, the Duke of 
Newcastle ; while the neigh- 
bouring lake at Thoresby has 
vielded pike ol between 
twenty pounds and thirty 
pounds. The water at Leeds 
Castle, near Maidstone, has 
produced some of the finest 
specimens of pike ever landed 
with rod and line in England ; 
and exceptionally big _ fish 
have been caught in_ the 
ponds at Weston Park 
Shropshire. Some years ago 
the Earl of Bradford had in 
his possession a pike of thirty 


PUNT. seven pounds, presumably 
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taken from his water at Weston Park, and his lordship remem- 
bered in “‘ one year taking two at the same time, which weighed 
thirty and thirty-three pounds.” 

Hornsea Mere in Yorkshire, the manorial water which 
laps the lawns of Wassand Hall, has been from time immemorial 
a famous fishery. In the thirteenth century the Abbot of 
Meaux, six miles from Hornsea, apparently traded away his 
fishing rights on the Mere to the Abbot of St. Marvy’s, York. 
Apparently, too, the conveyancing must have been done in a 
slipshod manner, tor no long time had elapsed before the two 
abbots got to a hammer-and-tongs dispute over the possession 
of these same fishing rights, and so hot became the quarrel 
that the one abbot adopted the knightly equivalent of inviting 
the other to “ come outside and take his coat off” in order to 
settle the question once for all. The two abbots did not, how- 
ever, fight in person. A day was appointed for the combat, 
champions were elected to represent the rival houses, and after 
a long and bloody fight victory and the fishing remained with 
the monks of St. Mary’s, who from that day until the Dissolu- 
tion of the Monasteries continued in possession in virtue of 

The good old rule, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 
Another typical park water is the large lake at Castle 
Howard, which holds big pike and plenty, but can only be 
fished by the personal permission of the Earl of Carlisle. The 
lake has yielded several twenty-pounders, one having been 
taken recently, while another fell upon one occasion to the rod 
of a lucky schoolboy, and some time ago the Earl! himself landed 
a tremendously huge specimen, the weight of which I cannot 
at the moment recall. 

The sportsman privileged to fish such waters as I have 
mentioned is constantly receiving reminders to the effect that 
there are fish in the pike preserve as geod as ever came out of 
it—with an authentic record of the capture. Towards the 
close of last season I was fishing a park lake, an ornamental 
adjunct to one of the stately homes of England, when my bait, 
an eight-inch roach, was seized by a tremendous fish, which | 
failed to hook. He registered the width of his jaws upon the 
bait, however, before he released his hold of it, and from his 
own sign-manual—or, rather, sign-dental—it was not difficult 
to class him as a promising and not very distant relative of the 
lorty-pounder. Only a few days previously I had fished another 
typical park water, where, a little before, a singular incident 
had occurred. While shooting in the immediate vicinity of 
the lake one of the guns dropped a pheasant, which fell upon 
the surface of the water. Before it could be retrieved up came 
a great snout, and the next instant snout and pheasant had 
disappeared in that unostentatious way which left the impres 
sion that the fish had taken the bird as a mere casual snack 
that might be made to serve until he could really get something 
to eat. 

Spinning from the bank, searching with the paternoster 
the weedy corners, or live-baiting from a punt, with here a 
twelve-pounder brought to the gaff, and there a palpitating 
tussle with a lashing, plunging, rampaging fury of twice that 
weight before he is brought, exhausted and subdued, to the 
side of the boat, the pike-fisher on park waters has ever before 
him some of the fairest of English scenes and the alluring prospect 
of that everlasting to-morrow which shall witness the triumphant 
capture of the forty-pounder. W. CARTER-PLATTsS. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


MIGRATION OF THE WITEATEAR 

I all our summer visitors the wheatear is probably the last to go 
South, and only yesterday (October 11th) I noted a specimen 
on Lochnagar (close on four thousand feet above sea-level) 
On the 7th inst. | saw another individual on the slopes of Ben 
Muich Dhui, so it appears as though a large number of wheatears 
ure still on the mountains. Of course, it must be taken into 
consideration that the weather has so far been truly wonderful. Day after day 
the sun has shone continuously and with great power, and the wind has usually 
been soft and from the south-west. Since they were coated on September roth, 
the Cairngorm Mountains have been quite free of snow, and the so-called eternal 
snowfields have dwindled until it seems as though a continuation of the 
exceptional weather conditions will cause them to disappear altogether. The 
wheatears are great lovers of the mountains, and 1 have seen them on a hot July 
day congregating near a snowfield and running about on its cool surface with 
evident enjoyment. Although the last to leave, the wheatear is probably the 
first of our migrants to appear on the hillsides, and often a heavy snowfall occurs 
after its arrival; but, still, I have never yet come across a dead wheatear 
after one of these April storms, and I imagine wheatears are better fitted to with- 

Stand the cold than the majority of our migrants. 

YounGc EaGie AND PTARMIGAN 

Yesterday, while on the summit plateau of Lochnagar, we had an interesting 
view of a young golden eagle pursuing a ptarmigan. The eagle was, of course, 
strong on the wing, but he was readily made out as this year's bird by the numerous 
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white feathers on his plumage, and also by a certain clumsiness about his flight 
\pparently he had been perched on a rock above us, for he soared close over out 
heads, and was disappearing over the shoulder of the hill when suddenly he 
espied a ptarmigan quite near him. He immediately swerved off and descended 
upon Lagopus mutus, which, however, shot off at express speed round 
the shoulder of the hill, and the eagle, somewhat dazed, sailed oft after it, both 
pursuer and pursued being lost over the shoulder of the ridge Lhe golden cagl 
is, if anything, on the increase among the wilder Scottish mountains, and last 
week while on the Cairngorms we had the pleasure of seeing five eagles in the 


course ot a coupk ot expeditions 


Buzzarps AND RAVENS 
It alwavs seems very curious indeed why the buzzard and the raven are 
completely absent as nesting species from the Cairngorm Mountains. One would 
imagine that here, if anywhere, they would be found rearing their young, for 
the corries are probably the wildest in Scotland and ideal nesting sites abound. 
Notwithstanding this, | have never seen a raven on the Cairngorms in the nesting 
season, and I am able to assert with confidence that not a single pair nest, o1 


have nested, within recent years on the range, though not so very far west they 


are by no means uncommon as a nesting species the buzzard is also absent 
| only once saw a specimen on the Cairngorms, and that was after the nesting 
season---in late July. He was carrying a bird in his claws, and was being 
pursued by a few hoodies, but seetned quite indifferent to his pursuers. Could 


it be possible, lewonder, that the golden eagle will not allow the buzzard to nest 


near him? It is an interesting problem, whatever the true cause 


Duk PTARMIGAN'S CHANGE OF PLUMAGE 

rhe ptarmigan at the present time are very rapidly changing their summer 
plumage for their winter dress of spotless white, and are already conspicuous 
objects on the dark hillsides, affording the golden eagle somewhat easy prey 
fhe primary feathers of the ptarmigan are always white, but the secondaries 
and the feathers of the breast are the first part of the plumage to whiten Then 
gradually the white feathers push up through those of lichen colour on the back, 
giving the birds a curious speckled appearances It is not until December that 
the birds assume their full winter plumage, but by the latter half of October 
white is the predominant colour, and should November find the hills compara 
tively clear of snow, the ptarmigan crowd to any small patches and remaim on 
them throughout the day, only venturing a short distance from them to feed 
rhey know well that their white plumage makes them very conspicuous objects 
indeed, and the fox and golden eagle are ever on the look-out for the mountain 
grouse During some expeditions on the Cairngorms and Lochnagar during 
the past few days I had the opportunity of observing the change of plumage 
in the two districts, and, as far as could be observed, it seemed to be the case 
that the birds on Lochnagar were more advanced with their winter moult than 
those on Ben Muick Dhui and Brae Kiach, Certainly the birds on | ochnagar 
were showing up very clearly against the dark hillside, and when they took 
wing were extremely beautitul Phe young birds are later in assuming the tull 
winter dress——as late as September 15th a stalker informed me that he had just 
come across a brood of ptarmigan as yet unable to flv, and on September 24th 


I saw a young bird by no means tully grown It is somewhat doubttul 
whether these late broods are sufficiently hardy to weather the winter Should 
October be fine, they probably are able to face the November storms; but when 
as is often the case, winter descends on the mountains before October is many 


days old, they must be very hard put to it to survive the early advent of winter 
A few days ago we came across a ptarmigan lying dead on some rocks on Brae 
Riach rhe bird was in excellent condition and plumage, and when lifted up 
blood was seen to be dropping from its bill Evidently it had been struck 
down by an eagle, for the king of birds does not only kill for food, but should 
a ptarmigan cross his path he not infrequently strikes the luckless bird to the 
ground He will also give chase, seemingly for mere amusement, and I have 
seen one pursue a flock of ptarmigan, and, singling out a bird, pursue it until 
he had almost overtaken it, when he suddenly swerved to chase another luckk 
individual in a similar manner, without ever actually capturing a bird 


\ PTARMIGAN’S CURIOUS NESTING-PLACI 


A few weeks ago I came across a ptarmigan’s nest in a very curious 
situation Ihe nest was situated right under an overhanging rock, and was quit 
invisible from above I have only once before known of a ptarmigan nesting 


under a rock, and on that occasion the locality was infested by hoodie crows 
and common gulls, which gave the unfortunate ptarmigan a very poor time ot 
it by harrving their nests continually It might only have been a coincidence 
but it seemed as though, on that particular occasion, a ptarmigan wiser than 
the rest had hit upon the idea of concealing her nest under a rock, and the plan 
worked well, for she was one of the few birds which hatched off their young 
On the present occasion there was also good reason for concealment, for a golden 
eagle had her eyrie not a couple of hundred yards away, yet the ptarmigan 
hatched off her brood successfully 


Tue SONG OF THE SNOW-BUNTING 


fo hear a snow-bunting in full song at his native mountain haunt is a pleasure 
given to few ornithologists; but during the past season I was fortunate in having 
an individual under observation during the nesting season He was a most 
fascinating bird to study, and I used to lie for hours watching him and listening 
to his charmingly wild song He was quite absurdly tame; on one occasion 


he came and perched on a stone not a dozen vards from me, when I obtained 
an interesting snap-shot of him in full song He had his own beat, consisting 
of three or four prominent boulders and—his favourite spot-——a little mo 

covered knoll, where he spent a great part of his time On one occasion | spent 


the night at his nesting site, which, by the way, was close on four thousand feet 
above sea-level, and on that occasion he commenced his song at 1.5 a.m As 
he sang on an average three or four times every minute and continued singing 
till after eight o’clock, the number of songs which he sang during the day must 
have been truly enormous On one occasion I was at his nesting haunt on a 
day of extraordinary heat Not a breath of wind was stirring, even on the toy 

and the sun was shining from an absolutely cloudless sky On arriving at the 
snow-bunting’s beat I was very surprised to see no traces of my bird, nor could 
I hear him anywhere in the vicinity Later on, however, on crossing to another 
shoulder of the hill, where a field of snow was still lingering, I found him running 
about on the surface of the drift and enjoying himself immensely Every now 


and again he would run across the snow with his head half buried in it, shoving 
the snow to each side after the fashion of a snow-plough! Then he would fly 
a little distance off and utter his song once or twice, but would soon return to 
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I te a " turned listurbed, and did not return to the spot Last year three or four pairs of snow- 
\ppar | i} f eather buntings reared their voung in this particular rrie, but this season I 
" t tl | \ | | ind she did mly observed one pair, and the others had in all probability migrated Nort} 
! t msequent on the fine weather of May and June SeTON GORDO 
GROUP OF VETERANS 
A ' 

NE had almost despaired of ever learning the truth the help of its medical advisers—defy the ravages of time 
about the Lochwood Oaks [here were vague It is not so with the venerable oaks of Lochwood, which 
traditions of their great antiquity, and it was cleat have had to fight their own battles from the first. Already they 
that they belonged to a much earlier date than any have receded far from the pride of place that once was theirs, 
of the other trees in Annandale, but they had for in their early youth they stood almost alone in the broad 

ilreadv reached a stage of senile decay which baffled any closet expanse of the valley of the Annan Water. This rich strath of 
computation. And now they have given up their secret. For field and hedgerow, wood and coppice, which now presents so 
it seems that an old record has come to light of a tree among kindly and smiling a landscape, with its scattered farms and 


them that was felled while still in its prime, and which num 
bered two hundred and thirty rings [hat was in the year 
1773, so that one may safely date the planting of*the wood 
ind the building of the castle —in 1543 

lhe castle is now but a ruined skeleton of its former strength 
\ solid mass of masonry lies by the gate, which the storms and 
rains of centuries have failed to disintegrate, and from this 
one gathers a vivid notion of the substance and stamina of the 
whole For the castle did not, like the trees about its walls 
vrow old by the slow passage ol the years It fell victim to 
the family feud that rent the valley on a night when the Max 
wells went forth to give the Lady Johnstone a light to set her 
bonnet by,”’ and burned it to the ground. There are many histori 
oaks in the South 
ol lar vreatel 
ave than these 
some in a State 


of sound vitality 
Foremost 
the 
members 
Major Oak 
Sherwood Fore st, 
a tree ol 
and imme 
proportion 

the Major 

long ago 
taken in 

by care 


mone re 
tha 


noble 
nse 
But 
has 
been 
charge 
ful 
It has 
allowed 
old. It 
been pre 
served and 
tended nursed 
and protec ted, as 
it so well deserves 
to be With a 
care and 
pursuit of detail 
almost sugges 
tive ot the 
higher dentistry, 
ever;ry 
decay 
with as 
it appears 
Cunning patches 
of new bark 
h ave been 
inserted, adven 
turous branches 
have been cut 
back, and it has 
even 
relieved 
burden 
tain.ng 
figantic 
many ol 
are slung 
the trunk with 
heavy chains 
It seems that 
lor centuries to 
come this grand 
old tree will 
always with 


guardians 
not been 
to 
has 


TOW 


close 


Soon as 


the 
ol sus 
its own 
limbs, 
which 


trom 
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cottages, its varied crops and grazing stock, is but a very modern 
product in the eves of the Lochwood Oaks The process of 
planting wood and reclaiming land, which has changed the 
whole face of the country, began only with the end of the seven 
teenth century; and before that must believe that the 
river wound its way through a waste of bog and heather, treeless 
for the greater part, save for a staunch band of clean young 
oaks standing shoulder to shoulder on a knoll. Spruce and 
Scotch fir, and larch have come about them in their 
thousands since then, and little by little they have been sub 
merged in the rising tide of lusty woodland, till they no longer 
look out over the heads of this later population, but must be 
sought tor in their remote retreat. 


one 


beech 


are 
up, 
for 


Klsewhere saplings 
rushing 

struggling 

mastery, reach- 
ing towards the 
light ; elsewhere 
the foliage grows 
heavier, the 
canopy more 
dense, with every 
season, narrow 
lanes are over 
arched, open 
vistas closed. 
Only on the 
peaceful little 
knoll beside the 
ruined castle the 
force of rising 
sap and burgeon- 
ing foliage 
spent. Year by 
year the sunshine 
“seeks ”’ further 
in, to the 
Scottish idiom, 
among the aged 
trunks. The ferns 


1S 


use 


and grasses are 
coming back to 


their own again. 
Year by year the 
storms take toll 
ot worn-out 
limbs and weary, 
tottering trunks 
Year by year 
one may mark the 
encroachment of 
sapling birch or 
ash, which had 
been waiting, so 
to speak, for 
dead men’s shoes. 

In spite ol 


the hollow 
trunks, the many 
holes and cran 
nies, dark 
caverns and 
secret passages, 
which have 


taken the place of 
the sound timber 


of long ago, 
the old heroes 
AND WEARY. Copyright still contrive to 
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mount their 
colours and 
make a_ brave 
show in the 
spring. The 
upward rush of 
sap must be lost 
and baffled in 
many places; but 
wherever it may 
find a way, 
tortuously along 
the vital channels 
to the outer 
twigs, the trees 
are clothed in 
vernal green and 
make yet again 
their few pitiful 
inches of summer 
growth, so that 
the wood is still 
gay with shim- 
mering green and 
spangled shadow 
in the leafy 
months. But 
they are gnarled 
and knotted, 
twisted into 
strange decrepit 
forms. For the 
most part thev 
have lost balance and heeled over, with stooping shoulders, as 
it were. It is as if the upward force that drew them toward the 
sky was failing fast,and they are rushed by the growing burden 
ot the year;&s. 

Yet in the spring, when the sun shines overhead and the 
carpet of the bracken spreads about their feet, there is no air 
of melancholy in the wood, rather is it suggestive of a kindly, 
mellow old age, with many a fine old fellow lounging placidly 
about the knoll, still able to bear his part in the procession of 
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seasons as 

has done 
these three 
hundred years 
and more. It is 
a cheerful place 
for yet another 
reason. For bv 
the very fact of 
their decrepitude 
the oaks now offer 
a rare hospitality 
to a great throng 
of birds. The 
holes and 
tunnels in their 
trunks and 
branches are 
tenanted as 
surely as the 
breeding season 
comes round by 
countless gaping 
nestlings Star- 
lings wing back 
and forth with 
p oOo m Pp ous 
earnestness 
carrying in sup- 
plies from the 
fields beyond. 
Tom-tits slip in 
and out of little 
crannies—a mere flash o: blue in the sunshine. Tree-creepers 
patter mouse-like up and down the bark. 

It is on such days as these, when the world teems with the 
riotous young life of the awakened year, that the veteran oaks 
of Lochwood seem to take on by contrast an air of noble and 
significant old age, which had never been theirs had they been 
patched and chained and laboriously preserved. And I for one 
can find it in my heart to rejoice that they have been allowed to 
grow old. BERTRAM SMITH 
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’ we go by road from London to Epping Town, we shall 
notice that, when first we enter the forest lands, the 


metropolis is giving disagreeable evidence of its proximity 


by the blackness of the trees. This gloomy effect gradually 
disappears, and before Epping Town is reached the sylvan 
effects are very pleasant. Marching with the old royal chase 
is the estate of ¢ opped Halli, in medizval times the home of the 
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FitzAucher family, who held the office of Foresters. It 1s a pic- 
turesque stretch of park and woodland, which is seen to spread 
itself out widely from the elevated ground whereon the house 
stands The house is about a century and a-half old, but it 
has recently been enlarged, surrounded by important architec 
tural gardens, and its interior fitted and refurnished with much 
taste and considerable magnificence. Although this house is of 
some age, it is the successor of 
a still finer one which had, in 
its turn, replaced a yet older 
habitation. But the eighteenth 


<A century builder changed the 
2 al site. The present house is in 
Sg] Epping Parish, whereas the 
; pe | little bit of ruin which alone 


remains of its sixteenth century 
predecessor, although it stands 
in the garden, lies within the 
bounds of the Parish of 
Waltham. 

To the great monastic 
house that made that place 
famous much of the land 
hereabouts belonged, and both 
I pping and Copped Hall were 
in the list of its manors. 
Copped Hall, at one time held 
under them by the FitzAuchers, 
is afterwards described as “a 
mansion of pleasure and 
privacy for the Abbots of 
Waltham.” So pleasant a spot 
was it that Henry VIII. seems 
to have wished for it before his 
quarrel with Rome and his 
seizure of church lands. We 
are told that “some Years 
before the Dissolution, Robert 
the last Abbot of Waltham 
passed over the fair Seat of 
Copt Hall unto King Henry 
the Eighth, in hopes thereby 
to preserve the rest of his 
Revenues: However all would 
not do, (so impossible it is to 
preserve what is designed for 
Ruin) for a few Years after, 
the Abbey with the large Lands 
thereof was seized on by the 
King.” Of Copped Hall he 
retained possession, and 
appears to have assigned it to 
the Princess Mary as one of 
her habitations, for a letter of 
hers is preserved in the British 
Museum dated “ from my poor 
house of Copped Hall,” and 
here it was that some of her 
father’s later bishops came to 
attempt to convert her to his 
new religious opinions. When 
she became Queen she annexed 
both the Epping and Copped 
Hall Manors to the Duchy of 
Lancaster, but her sister Eliza- 
beth, a few years after her 
accession, granted them both 
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the ancient Lincolnshire family of that name, and was 
Vice-Chamberlain, her Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

is well as of her Privy Council. He it was who built a “ noble 
large House, with a Court in the middle” between the year 
1564, when he obtained possession, and 1595, when he died 


Although this house has been swept away, pictures showing 
its excellence still remain, and also some carefully measured 
drawings ot its deta 


wiuced, was taken 
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seat in Epping Forest.’ Thence the Earl rode on with her 
to Nottingham. The Earl was now finding Copped Hall an 
unnecessary possession, and he sold it, in the year 1700, to Sir 
Thomas Webster, a Yorkshireman whose father before him had 
ettled in Essex and who himself represented the county in 
Parliament after he had est iblished himself at Copped He - 
In Farmer’s “ History of Waltham,” published in 1735, there 

a large engraving of 


gardens, park and the 


Phe wert os Cl). 2 al * ie Sie” PAR SR a = Copped Hall, including 
ent e front, het + oo ts * ; ; its outbuiidings, 


i hort time betore 
its demolition and 
represent it not 
exactly as Sir Thomas 
Henneage leit it, but 
is it was altered a 
hundred years later 
Sit Thomas 
Henneage left a 
daughter only who 
carried Copped Hall 
to her husband, Sit 
Movie Finch of East 
well in Kent After 
his death in 1614 she 
was created Countess 
of Winchilsea, and this 
title descended to het 





son, who, succeeding in Copyright THE OLD HOUSE 


1633. sold Copped Hall 

to the Earl ot Middlesex fen years earier Lionel Cranfield, 
Earl of Middlesex, as an unpopular Lord High Treasurer, had 
been tried and condemned by his Peers for bribery and neglect 
of duty After a short period in the Tower he retired into 
private life, and as he was able to buy Copped Hall, it is evident 
that the fine he had been condemned to pay had not made a very 
vreat inroad into the fortune he had accumulated. When his 
younger son died in 1674 Copped Hall passed to his nephew, 
Lord Buckhurst, who afterwards succeeded lis father as sixth 
Earl of Dorset \s he would then become possessed of Knole 
and other great houses, it is likely that he gave the Palladian 
touches that we notice about the sketch of Copped Hall imme- 
diately after his uncle’s death Che old plan calls the wing 
on the right-hand side “‘ King William’s apartments,” and the 
inference is that William III. must have been the guest of the 
sixth Earl of Dorset and that the Palladian features, including 
the screen stretched across the open side of the court, had been 
added previously to this. Whether King William really occu 
pied these apartments does not appear, but his sister-in-law, the 
Princess Anne, certainly on one occasion made a hurried and 
none too dignified visit to Copped Hall. After William’s landing 
at Torbay in 1088, Anne deserted her father, and, taking refuge 
with sishop Compton ol London, rode down with him, some 
people say on the pillion behin? him, to “ the Earl of Dorset’s 
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country beyond. It 
is described as the 
‘Seat of Sir Thomas 
Webster,” but that 
description soon aiter 
ceased to be correct, 
for Sir Thomas sold it 
to Edward Convers at 
some moment before 
the death of the latter 
in 1742. He was the 
third owner who had 
come down from the 
North, for he was 
sprung from the family 
of that name _ who, 
from the Conquest 
onwards for some cen- 


BEFORE 1753 COUNTRY LIFE turies, played a con- 
siderable part in the 
counties of Durham and Yorkshire. One Tristram Convers, a 


cadet of the house, settled at Walthamstow somewhere about 
the time when Sir Thomas Henneage was building or his daughter 
Elizabeth was occupying the house at Copped Hall. Although 
he was a Yorkshire landowner and Lord of the Manor of Scar- 
borough, it was probably commerce that brought him South, 
and his son certainly was a London merchant. 

rhe next generations, however, went in for the law, and 
dward Conyers, fifth in descent from Tristram, was of the 
Middle Temple. He was the purchaser of Copped Hall, and left 
it to his son John, who pulled down the Henneage house and 
built the much smaller and much plainer Georgian edifice 
illustrated in Morant’s ‘‘ History of Essex,”’ where it is described 
is built “in an elegant manner in 1753 by the present worthv 
owner, John Conyers Esq., who had adorned this work with a 
view of it.’ 

Che great struts, which in the sketch of the old house are 
supporting the left-hand wing, make one suppose that structural 
infirmity was one of the reasons why John Conyers puiled it 
down, although, no doubt, he preferred the ‘‘ elegant manner "” 
of his coldly classic age to the picturesque and ornate style 
of Sir Thomas Henneaye’s designers. To many of us, however, 
it will appear almost criminal that he should have destroyed 
and not repaired, for the drawings and descriptions that remain 
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irly point to old Copped Hall as one of the finest decorative 
products of Elizabeth’s day. Centrally, and facing the open 
side of the court across which the Earl of Dorset threw his 
screen, stood the porch with its carved columns, its statues in 
the niches flanking the doorway, its frieze, panels and swags all 
exhibiting bas-relief sculpture of a more fully Italian type 
than was usual in Sir Thomas’s time. Of much the same 
character as the porch were the principal mantel-pieces. Two of 
these are illustrated from the surviving drawings. Their rich 

ermantels have disappeared, but the lower portions, somewhat 
nutilated in the one case, John Conyers was pleased to think 
good enough for two of his subsidiary rooms. The noblest 
apartment in the old house was the Long Gallery running along 
the first floor of the left-hand wing over offices. It is described 
is having been one hundred and seventy-three feet long, twenty 
cight feet wide and twenty-four feet high. Among the drawings 
preserved is a very faded representation of it, inscribed on the 
back “ drawn by Sir Roger Newdegate,”’ well known to us as 
the Gothiciser of Arbury from the description given by George 
liot in “* Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story He married John Conyers’s 


a 
Pull 


Copyright. IN THE 


sister in 1743 and no doubt made the drawing after that 
date, and before the destruction of the old house a few years 
later The drawing shows a room sumptuously wainscoted 
No doubt much of the woodwork in this house was of the 
most exceptional and precious character, being designed in a 
spirit more purely classical than Elizabeth’s craftsmen were 
usually capable of and being enriched with inlay in different 
woods. Who it was that had the measured drawings of the 
mantel-pieces made we cannot say. It is difficult to suppose that 
the man who could pull down and destroy such work would go 
to the expense of having it recorded on paper in the very 
precise and capable manner clearly shown by the three repro- 
ductions here illustrated But it is noticeable that a 
ground plan which is part of the set is backed by a piece 
of old linen with “I. C. 33” embroidered upon it, pointing 
to its having been a piece ot one of John Convers’s dis- 


carded sheets. As regards his own house, the west elevation 
appears among our illustrations It has, however, been con 
siderably altered The whole of the house was originally 


built of a vellow brick and was entirely devoid of external 
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ornament. The centre has now been faced with stone 
pilasters, an entablature has been added, and the tympanum 
of the pediment has been filled in with a sculptured repre- 
sentation of figures reclining on each side of a sundial bearing 
the motto ‘‘Me umbra regit, vos lumen.” The _ balustrade 
of the roof is also new, and is certainly an improvement. But 
the same cannot be said of the chimney-tops, of which the 
worried outline and decoration are unsympathetic with the 
plain Georgian character which the house still presents. It may 
even be argued that the garden architecture, dignified and 
excellent though it be, rather overpowers the house by its 
extent and its elaboration. These gardens, as well as much of 
the interior decoration, are essentially creations of the late Mr. 
C. E. Kemp, the well-known designer and maker of stained glass, 
with whose own house at Lindfield readers of Country LIFE 
were long ago made familiar. 

He was a man of great taste, but though his architectural 
outlook was by no means narrow, he was not really a Palladian, 
and least of all did he sympathise with that style when it took 
on the almost Quaker demureness which seems to have formed 
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the “ elegant taste’ of John Conyers. As a result there is a 
slight feeling of disconnection between Copped Hall and its 
garden. Certainly much was done to obviate such a defect, 
for the enrichment of the west front of the house and the added 
dignity given to it by great flights of steps have done much 
towards making the whole place hang together. But even now 
the house does not quite carry the garden—does not by its mass 
or by its striking features claim the first and foremost attention. 
The eye is rather too quickly attracted away from it to the extent 
and diversity of the richly wrought garden architecture which 
lies before it. Each one of these features is well designed, and 
the whole conception is large and coherent. But a suspicion of 
restraint in the garden would have improved the general effect, 
for the composition would have been more absolutely har- 
monious and satisfying if the house had been given a somewhat 
greater relative importance. 

This said, criticism shall cease and praise be the order of 
the day. The scheme was to use the natural qualities and 
features of the site for a stately formal lay-out that should be 
convincingly fitting as a quite reasonable outcome of the lie of 
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the land. Old antiquarians puzzled much over the name of 
the place. But Morant’s explanation that it is ‘ from Saxon 
Coppe, the éop of a hill, it standing upon a high or copped 
ground,” is at least a good description of the position of the house. 
Considering that Essex is a county of undulations rather than 
of steeps, Copped Hall stands on a most marked elevation and 
commands views all round. It is on something of a table- 
land, but an appreciable drop begins close to the west front. 
The height of the house itself is accentuated by the eighteenth 
century plan of placing the main suite of reception-rooms on 
the first floor. Copped Hall in size and disposition was not 
unlike Wolterton in Norfolk, designed by Thomas Ripley ten 
years earlier. That house was planned for, if it did not at first 
possess, great stairways from the reception-rooms to the 
ground, and the elevation of Copped Hall as published by 
Morant shows that this idea was somewhat meanly carried 
out by John Conyers on the west front of his new house. 
When, however, the centre was recently recased, a much 
larger feature of the kind was substituted, taking the form 
of a balustraded terrace thrown out at first-floor height with 
descents of ample size and dignity sweeping down at either end 
of it. It forms an adequate beginning to the lay-out which lies 
wholly on this side, consists principally of a large oblong plat 
reached by these stairways, and has its western corners 
strongly marked by two stately garden-houses. The centre 
of this plat is projected westward far beyond its general limit 
on a broad architectural causeway edged by a_ balustrade, 
and ending with a lofty pair of gateposts and a wrought- 
iron gate, through which a segmental flight of steps leads 
down to the park. This long extension of the chief level of 
the garden is the most marked feature of the design, and its 
full value is insisted upon by allowing no break in the broad 
path which runs down it by any object standing centrallv in the 
great plat. Looking out from the raised house terrace, the eve 
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is first carried along to enjoy the horizontal effect and the wooded 
landscape beyond. Then it turns right or left and seeks the 
relief of the vertical lines given by the statues, standing on tall 
sculptured columns that rise out of octagon basins, and by the 
garden-houses beyond, to which the pilasters, obelisks and dormer 
windows give an aspect of great height. The level is laid out 
as two balancing squares, of which the fountain basins form the 
centre and dictate the line of the paths and the form of the grass- 
edged beds, which are set partly with flowers and partly with 
topiary bushes. The western edge of this garden hangs above a 
lower level severed into two independent plats by the central 
causeway, from which ample flights of steps lead down 
to them; and as it might be wearisome to have to mount 
and descend these in order to get from one plat to anothe, a 
passage is afforded through a bridge-like arch under the cause- 
way. The basement storey of the garden-houses forms shelters at 
the corner of these gardens, as their main floor does to the upper 
plat. They are designed in a somewhat florid Palladian manner 
that has not quite lost Jacobean influence, the latter being speci- 
ally marked by the pairs of obelisks at each corner, while the 
swags and drops of sculptured fruit and drapery are more in the 
decorative manner of Inigo Jones and Wren. This reliance on 
forms dating from rather different moments within the Renais 
sance period is again seen in the treatment of the octagon foun 
tains. The columns that rise in the centre of the basins, and 
from which water drops into the pool below through beautifully 
wrought bronze spouts, are of that decorative type that flourished 
in Flanders at the beginning of the seventeenth century, being 
a Low Country rendering of Italian models. That was a style 
peculiarly sympathetic to Mr. Kemp, and we shall meet with it 
again when we enter the house. That pleasant visit must be 
delayed till next week, when the gardens will be further described 
and illustrated and the treasures contained in some of the fine 
rooms will be revealed. 3 


SOME POISONOUS FISHES. 


HE french language makes a distinction between 
poisonous animals and plants, the former being termed 
ventmeux, the latter vénéneux. French physiologis's 
have availed themselves of this verbal difference to 
establish an appropriate distinction regarding the 

nocuous properties of organised beings, the term venimeux bein, 
applied by them to such as are poisonous in a direct, offensive or 
detensive manner by means of special organs for inoculation, 
while the term vénéneux is restricted to those whose poisonous 
properties reside merely in the tissues and act only on ingestion. 
Thus many snakes, scorpions, bees, nettles, etc., belong to the 
first category, while various insects and molluscs, together wit» 
a great number of plants, fall into the second. So with fishes, 
French writers have drawn a sharp distinction between the Poissons 
venimeux and the Potssons vénéneux. This distinction, however, 
breaks down to a certain extent when we bear in mind that many 
of them are endowed with a poisonous dermal secretion, which 
cannot be inoculated if the fish be devoid of spines, but which 
becomes a source of danger if such weapons are present, as in 
certain catfishes and the stingrays, in which spines, lubricated 
with this fluid, inflict toxic wounds without being furnished with 
special glands. ‘Then, the blood of our common eel has been 
proved by the experiments of Mosso and others to possess toxi 
properties, which are closely similar to viper poison, to such a 
degree that a moderate-sized eel is said to have in its serum 
poison enough to kill ten men. How far the bite of eels is 
dangerous is a point that has not yet been settled by experiments, 
and the existence of a poison apparatus at the base of the teeth 
of the muranas, about which much has been written, has not 
stood the test of more recent investigations. Among the fishes 
in which a special poison apparatus is connected with the spines, 
which arm the gill-cover or the dorsal fin, three principal 
types may be distinguished: 1. Glands communicating directly 
with the exterior: Weevers and Scorpwna. 2. A sac with an 
opening: Thalassophryne. 3. A pair of completely closed sacs : 
Synancia. 

The weevers form a small genus of spiny-rayed fishes 
represented on our coasts by two species: the greater weever 
(Trachinus draco) and the lesser (Trachinus vipera). From the 
days of the earliest naturalists, poisonous properties have been 
attributed to the stings inflicted by the spines of the first dorsal 
fin of these fish (the second dorsal fin being composed of soit 
rays), and especially by the larger spine in which their gill-cover 
terminates. ‘“ Aculeos in branchiis habet ad caudam spectantes, 
sic ut scorpio ledit dum manu tollitur,” says Pliny. And this 
view has always been shared by fishermen, who are in great 
dread of being pricked by the weevers when emptying their nets. 
At some time, however, in the early part of last century, there 
was a general tendency among scientific naturalists to regard 


this belief as one of many vulgar errors which were gradually 
being swept away in the light of careful investigation, and no 
less an authority than the great Cuvier denied the possibility of 
the weevers inflicting poisoned wounds, his disbelief being based 
on his inability to detect any gland or duct by which poison could 
be secreted and conveyed. However, when, in August, 1839, 
the late Professor G. J]. Allman was wounded near the top of the 
thumb by a lesser weever, which had just been taken in a seine 
with herrings and sand-eels, the question was reopened and 
investigations proved the popular belief to be correct. Professor 
Allman thus described his experience: “ The wound was inflicted 
by the spine attached to the gill-covet during my attempt 
to seize the fish. A peculiar stinging pain occurred a few 
seconds after the wound, and this gradually increased during 
a period of about fitteen minutes. The pain had now become 
most intolerable, extending along the back of the thumb towards 
the wrist; it was of a burning character, resembling the pain 
produced by the sting of a wasp, but much more intense. Thi 
thumb now began to swell, and exhibited an inflammatory blush, 
extending upwards to the wrist. The pain was now distinctly 
throbbing and very excruciating. In this state it continued for 
about an hour, when the pain began somewhat to subside, the 
swelling and redness still continuing. In about an hour and 
a-half the pain was nearly gone. Next morning the swelling ot 
the thumb had but slightly diminished, and was in some degree 
diffused over the back of the hand; the thumb continued red 
and hot, and painful on pressure over the metacarpal bone. In 
a few days the swelling had completely subsided, but the pain on 
pressure continued for more than a week.” ‘This account, from 
one of our ablest zoologists, agrees with the experience of many 
before and since. As weevers are in the habit of lying halt 
buried in the sand, with their spines erected, it often happens 
that people bathing tread on them, resulting in alarming accidents 
which are often reported in the newspapers. The effects of the 
sting on man may be much more serious than in Professor 
Allman’s case, and may be accompanied by lever, delirium and 
bilious vomiting; they may last for several days and result in 
gangrene. Day records a case in which a sailor was incapacitated 
from work for many weeks through such an accident. 

The best account of the poison organ of the weever was 
given by Professor W. N. Parker some twenty years ago.  /1¢ 
describes and figures the opercular and dorsal spines, which bear 
two deep grooves, in which distinct glands are present to 
secrete the poisonous fluid, and which had escaped the attention 
of earlier investigators who had sought for poison glands 
not under the integument which covers the spines, but at 
their base. 

Various other spiny-rayed fishes are provided with poison 
organs similar to that of the weever, the venom-secreting glands 
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being situated under the skin of each dorsal spine, which is 
vrooved Such are the scorpion fishes, Scorpana and Pterois, 
some of the tropical species being much dreaded. Even our 
bullheads (Cottus) and our river-perch have o casionally caused 
great pain through pricks of their dorsal and opercular spines, 


although no poison organs have actually been discovered, the 
accidents thus produced resulting probably from the = slimy 
secretion of the skin, which, like their flesh, may be more ot 
le toxic during the breeding season 

\ more perfected system of poison organ is found in the 
toad-fishes (Thalassophryne) of Tropical America, an apparatus 
in some respects not unlike that of snakes. It is thus described 
by Dr. Ginther: “In these fishes the operculum . . . and 
the two dorsal spines are the weapons. The former is very 


narrow, vertically stvliform and very mobile; it is armed behind 
with a spine, eight lines long, and of the same form as the hollow 
venom-fang of a snake, being perforated at its base and at its 


extremity. A sac covering the base of the spine discharges its 
contents through the apertures and the canal in the interior of 
the spine. The structure of the dorsal spines is similar. There 


glands imbedded in the membranes of the sacs; 


and the fluid must be secreted by their mucus membrane. The 
sacs are without an external muscular layer, and situated imm« 


are no secretory 


diately below the thick loose skin which envelops the spines to 
their extremity; the ejection of the poison into a living animal, 


therefore, can only be effected . ° . by the pressure to 
which the sac is subjected the moment the spine enters another 
body.” This poison apparatus is, therefore, merely defensive. 


No experiments have yet been conducted on the physiological 
action of Thalassophryne poison; but it is known that serious 
accidents result from the stings of this repulsive - looking 
fish. In Synancia, a still more horrid - looking creature, 
related to the Scorpawnas, occurring in the Indian and Tropical 
Pacific Oceans, the dorsal spines are deeply grooved on each 
side, and at the origin of eac h groove there is a pear- 
shaped bag containing a highly poisonous fluid, which squirts 
out to a heig 
Act ording to Bottard, who has made a specia study of this fish, 
the poison is secreted by a gland at the base of the reservoir, 
which is completely closed. Unlike scorpions and snakes, 
Synancia has no means of inoculating its poison. In order to 
discharge the contents of its poison bags, it is necessary that 


EDIBLE 


MONG the many modern cults of diet, no one has 
hitherto had the temerity to propagate flower food 
as the ultimate desideratum of the simple life. And 
yet, if proper attention be bestowed upon it, there 
is a deal to be said for a flower diet, and our forbears 

knew something anent the subject. Let me expound thereupon 
Dr. Fernie tells us that the cowslip and the primrose, by reason 
of the delicate flavours which their petals afford, while the 
colours are attractive, find frequent admission nowadays into 
salads at refined tables. Furthermore, the curative virtues 
which these flowers respectively supply may be thus brought 
to bear in a pleasant palatable way. Both the cowslip and the 
primrose contain a fragrant volatile oil, together with 
‘mannite,” and a somewhat acrid principle “ saponnin.” 
Primrose tea, according to Gerarde in his old Herbal, ‘‘ drunk 
in May, is famous for curing the phrensie.”’ 

In old cookery books many recipes are given for the prepara 
tion of flowers in various ways, secundum arlem. For instance, in 
“ The Cooks’ and Confectioners’ Dictionary,”’ by John Nott (Cook 
to His Grace the Duke of Bolton, 1723), we find the following 

“To Candy any sort of Flowers: Take the best triple 
refin'd Sugar, break it into Lumps, and dip it piece by piece in 
Water ; put them into a vessel of Silver, and melt them over the 
Fire; when it ‘ust boils strain it, and set it on the Fire again 
and let it boil, till it draws in Hairs, which you may perceive 
by holding up your Spoon, then put in your Flowers, and set 
them in Cups or Glasses, and when it is of a hard Candy break 
it in Lumps, and lay it as high as you please, dry it in a Stove 
or in the Sun, and it will look like Sugar Candy.” 

Another recipe from the same compendium reads as 
follows : ‘‘ To make a Cowslip Pudding: Take the Flowers of 
a Peck of Cowslips, cut them small, and pound them in a mortar, 
with four Handiuls of Naples Biskets grated, and three Pints 
of Cream ; boil them a little ; then take them off the Fire, and beat 
up sixteen Eggs with a little Cream; beat these among them, 
and if it does not thicken, set it on the Fire a little, but take 
care it do not curdle ; then sweeten it with Sugar and Rose-water 
when it is cold, butter a Dish, put it in, bake it, strew Sugar over 
it—and serve it up.”’ 

One does not perhaps realise that the floral world covers quite 
a number of common edibles. The globe artichoke, for instance, 


ht of three feet when pressure 1s applied to them. 
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pressure be applied from above, which happens, for instance, 
when one steps upon the fish; as the spine penetrates into the 
foot, the bag is compressed and ruptured, and the poisonous 
fluid penetrates into the wound. Hidden in the sand on the 
seashore, the fish is often trodden upon by people with 
bare feet, and numerous accidents, some resulting in death, have 
been placed on record. ‘The poison of Synancia has a paralysing 
action. Dr. Bottard concludes from an experiment he made 
that when once the bag has been ruptured the fluid is no longer 
produced, or escapes slowly and gradually from the gland; but it 
is not unlikely that the tissues forming the bag can be mended ir. 
the course of time, owing to the regenerative powers with which 
fishes are endowed. 

Atter having dealt with the foregoing three principal types of 
cangerous fishes, we shall say a few words of such as are toxic 
by their flesh, the Poissons vénéneux of French authors. So many 
accidents are caused in tropical countries by indiscriminate 
eating of fish that the subject has been specially dealt with by 
various authors, and much information is gathered in Dr. 
Pellegrin’s book, “ Les Poissons Vénéneux,” published in 1goo. 
It contains a long list of such fishes, among which many are 
known to be toxic only at certain seasons, probably in relation 
with the ripening of the genital glands; while in not a few 
cases the nocuousness is directly to be attributed to the 
poisonous organisms on which the fish has been feeding. 
Che fish that have the worst reputation are the Gymnodont 
Plectognaths, popularly called puffers, globe-fish and porcupine- 
fish, strange creatures in which the teeth form a parrot-like beak, 
and which by swallowing air inflate themselves like a balloon. 
Several kinds are armed with spines or prickles which produce 
painful wounds, due, no doubt, merely to the introduction into 
the blood of a poisonous dermal secretion, for no actual poison 
glands can be detected at the base of the spines. But the most 
serious accidents result from eating their flesh, which in most 
species is more or less toxic, even after being well cooked. Rapid 
death, due to paralysis of the nervous centres resulting in heart 
collapse and asphyxia, has frequently resulted from eating some 
of the Tetrodons, the most dangerous of which has received the 
appropriate name of Tetrodon sceleratus. According to Diguet, 
the liver of this fish was used some years ago at La Paz, Lower 
California, as a substitute for strychnine in destroying stray 
dogs G. A. BovuLENGER. 


FLOWERS 


which Alfred de Musset refers to as “‘ the thistle which left the 
donkey’s jaws to be flooded with sauce in a Bishop's silver dish.” 
Dr. Johnson, too, no mean authority, called the cauliflower 
“the finest flower in the garden,” and the cauliflower is, after 
all, nothing more nor less than a flowering cabbage, as are also 
the large tribe of broccolis. The late Augustus Hare, of “* Walks ” 
fame, refers to Lady Trevelyan and her circle as ‘“ feeding 
solely on artichokes and cauliflowers ’’——a somewhat monotonous 
diet one would think. Among other flowers that are commonly 
eaten are cloves and capers, and in China there is a constant 
demand for dried lily roots as an accompaniment to roast pork 
(although Charles Lamb makes no mention thereof). 

Old Izaak Walton refers to minnows fried with “ the 
flowers of cowslips and of primroses and a little tansie’’ as a 
“dainty dish of meat,’’ and we know that the French set great 
store on the recuperative powers of a fisane made from the 
flowers of the lime tree. The rose-leaf jam that comes from 
Greece is made from a special kind of damask rose grown for 
the purpose. The rose leaves are steeped in a syrup and subse- 
quently boiled in sugar, and the result is a sort of jam or preserve 
which certainly has the perfume of the rose, and a flavour of 
curious suggestion. We may buy at almost any good con- 
fectioner’s carnations, lavender, lilac, orange-flower leaves, rose 
leaves and violets all candied, and retaining much of their 
original character, at a uniform price of about eight shillings 
a pound. A very usual and delightful form of afternoon tea 
sandwich is made with nasturtium buds, which have a pleasant 
tartness; the leaves are good as an addition to a lettuce or 
dandelion salad, and the blossoms come in as an edible garnish. 

In the South of Germany the creamy blossoms of elder 
are tied up in little bunches, dipped into batter, fried in hot 
lard and plentifully sugared. In this form they make an 
agreeable dessert. Candied violets, as made at Grasse, are 
easily cooked at home. A syrup must be prepared with a pound 
of sugar dissolved in a little water, to which, when thick, must 
be added a quarter of a pound of fresh violet heads —previously 
washed and dried—the flowers being carefully stirred with a 
silver spoon, When the syrup ts about to candy the pan must 
be drawn to one side, and the violet heads stirred until the 
sugar is almost reduced to sand, the flowers being then gently 
shaken in a sieve and set aside to harden in a warm place. 
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In an eighteenth century cookery book directions are 
given for the making of flower cakes with hawthorn flowers, 
roses, violets, carnations or “‘ any other sweetly-scented flowers.”’ 
The recipe runs thus: ‘ Boil double refined Sugar Candy 
high, and then strew in your flower petals thickly, and let them 
boil up once. Then with your hand lightly strew in a little 
double refined sugar sifted, and then, as quick as may be, put 
it into your little pans, made of card and pricked full of holes 
at bottom. You must set the pans on a pillow or cushion ; 
when they are cold, take them out.’’ These instructions do 
not err on the side of over-clearness ; and, be the result what 
it may, the idea is not without a certain delicate fancy. 

A little while ago the staid Journal des Débats printed 
particulars of an alleged Japanese salad, which, it was averred, 
was creating a sensation in England. In distinguished London 
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houses, we were told, care is taken that among the flowers with 
which the table is decorated there should be some magnificent 
chrysanthemums, When the roast comes to the table the 
butler gathers the finest of these Japanese flowers, picks oft 
their petals, puts them in a salad-bowl, adds a few roses and 
violets, then oil and vinegar, and mixes the ingredients. The 
white chrysanthemum which is called Duchess of Sutherland 
is chosen by preference for this salad. Two of them suffice for a 
salad for six persons. The chrysanthemum salad is extremely 
savoury and of a fine perfume ; it suggests the taste of asparagus. 
Of course, this is an idle and absurd concoction, but it reads 
quite poetically. The real salade Japonaise is described by 
Alexandre Dumas fi/s in his play “ Frangillon,” and consists 
of mussels, truffles, potatoes, etc., and is not as good as it 
sounds. FRANK SCHLOESSER 


THE AVIARY AT STONYHURST. 


INCE the 

j days of 
Charles 
Water- 

ton, who 

came to Stony 
hurst as a boy 
in 1796, a taste 
for natural his- 
tory has always 
been fostered 
among the boys 
at his old school. 
Now, most 
schoolboys have 
a warm place in 
their hearts and 
in their pockets 
for all manner 
of birds, beasts 
and reptiles, and 
little time to 
visit the crea- 
tures in their 
homes. Hence 


their only alter- CHIPS OF THE 


native is to 
collect and keep 
them as pets. Out-of the bewildering variety of experiments 
in rearing such pets which have been attempted at Stonyhurst 





GOT HIM! 


in recent vears the following are selected as possessing certain 
special features of interest. . 

I shall begin with a partially successful venture in rearing 
capercaillie by hand, which is here set forth in some detail, 
as I understand that gamekeepers maintain that it is well-nigh 
impossible to rear them in this way. A few weeks ago a letter 
appeared in Country Lire, illustrated by a photograph of a 
cock capercaillie attacking a human trespasser on his patch of 
woodland. This incident confirms a statement I had read 
somewhere previously that in parts of Norway capercaillie had 





been reared by 
hand among the 
farmyard = poul 
try, becoming so 
tame that the 
male birds would 
* square up” to 
visitors and pec k 
their legs with 
all the audacity 
olf angry turkey 
Cor ks. The idea 
suggested de- 
lighttul visions of 
romps on garden 
walls with tame 
capercaillie 
cocks, friendly 
fights such as we 
used to have 
with an unfor 
vettable golden 
pheasant, ot 
whom more 
later. No hen 
OL D BLOCK, could have been 


(Great-grandsons of Charles Waterton.) more excited 


over her first 
clutch than I was to receive my first capercaillie eggs from a 
hillside wood in Perthshire. The eggs, seven in number, were 
set under two bantams on May 17th last, and on June 11th, 
twenty-five days afterwards, six young birds hatched out, one 
egg having been broken by a hen. The young capers on leaving 
the egg were as big as fortnight-old pheasants and _ thickly 
clad to the toes with coarse-fibred down of a dun colour marbled 
with black. Evidently they were dressed to stand cold, and 
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this hint from Nature 
Ll might have avoided « xposing them 


| had taken 


to the uncongenial heat which prove d 
fatal to half of the 
mistake was discovered weather 
was unusually warm the 
newly-hatched chick vere place 1 in 
a meadow under black Wyan 
dotte hen pec ially chosen for her size 
in ditheulty of 
birds as 
young birds 
with a very 
ol patent 
‘ Chicko,” 
omons, lettuce, 
maggots and mealworms 
would not look at the rain 
they toyed with morsels of chopped 
swallowing small bits 
custard was eaten 
were ple ked up Pr 
were devoured with 
but as soon as they had tasted meal 
worms they did not rest till they had 
eaten all they could find hen they 
strolled off into the meadow and 
amused themselves for the rest of the 
day catching flies and nipping off the 
points of the blades It was 
that their food at this 
principally of insects, thus 
the statement of the 
recent Commission on Grouse Disease 
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a large 
view of the probabk 
covering uct Dl vrowing 
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fit vided 
l consisting 
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pring 


Varit dl 
msec 
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ants’ egy 


Lhey 


foods 


pring onions, 
ol the 
ants’ evg 


and 
live 
gusto 


ATTN 
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magyots 


UTASS 
plain stage 
consist 


bearing out 


that the young of the grouse tribe subsist 


live insects for the first fortnight 


ol 
some. of these insects 
for a W eek 
longer, my 
young. capers 
confined them 
selves almost 
exclusively to 
maggots, meal 
and 
that 

Six 


microbe grouse disease being 


wo>rms 

eras: not 
the whole 
survived so long 
One died 
two davs 

another, three 
d ays 0 | d 

drowned himself 
in a pool of tar 
while attempting 
to into 
the wood 
through the gas 
works A few 
later, 


aged 


esc ape 


day 5 


as 


after leaving 


conveyed 


AN 


ROUGH-LEGGED 


almost 
the 


ALBINO 


entirely 
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is somewhat 
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the heat grew 
young birds 


more 
showed a 


oppressive, the 
tendency to 
roam towards the wood in search 
of and two more died. As 
it was now suspected that the deaths 
were due to sunstroke, the two 
survivors were removed with their 
foster-mother into the wood. There 
they immediately began to im- 
prove, continuing to put on flesh 
and feathers till towards the end of 
July they were as big and strong as 
partridges. It was not until they 
were nearly a month old that they 
would eat grain with any 
regularity. Then they began to pick 
up the dari provided for the hen, 
still, however, showing a marked 
preference for maggots and meal- 
worms. So long their purveyor 
continued throwing down meal- 
worms they would remain feeding 
at his feet. Clearly, this is the best 
way to tame them. About this time 
one of the two. chicks, which 
was then a third larger than its 
companion, bumped its head against 
the bars of the coop in coming out, 
and died of the injury shortly after. 
The survivor was left with the hen 
until the second week in August, 
when she showed a_ tendency to 
drive it away—the usual sign that 
the young bird is old enough to fend 


shade, 


fe Ot Is 


as 


for itself. This capercaillie was now a well-feathered bird the 
size of a hen pheasant, with a tail a little longer than that of a 


At the date of writing (September 3oth) the bird 
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larger and more heavily built than a_ cock 


pheasant, with 
the wide fan- 
shaped tail of 
the adult caper 
fully developed. 
Its size and the 
colour of its 
plumage, which 
closely re- 
sembles that of 
a grey hen, 
seem to indicate 
that it 
female. In the 
aviary, its 
present home, 
it feeds pro- 
miscuously on 
wheat, dari, 
bread and milk 
and grass. 
The rate of 
growth of young 


is a 
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capercaillies may be roughly 
summarised as follows: At 
three weeks old they are the 
size of quails, at six weeks 
they are as big as partridges, 
at eight weeks the size of 
pheasants, and at ten weeks 
they are nearly full grown. 
So much for my first attempt 
to rear capercaillie—one bird 
out of six. My capercaillie 
eggs came from a wood more 
than a thousand feet above 
sea-level. The young birds 
would doubtless have remained 
in the wood till big enough to 
stand exposure to strong sun- 
shine. The mistake I made 
was to put them out in the 
sun too soon. When I renew 
the experiment on a larger 
scale next spring, I hope to 
be in a position to report 
more favourable results to 
Country LIFE. 

Two other game-birds successfully reared here from time 
to time are Californian quails and golden pheasants. Both lay 
freely in an aviary, and the sale of the young birds will more 
than cover the cost and keep of their parents. The cock Cali- 
fornian quail is a pretty bird about the size of a partridge, with 
a breast like burnished scale-armour and a comma-shaped crest 
cocked jauntily over his nose. In an aviary of mixed birds 
they are not so quarrelsome and never so nervous as common 
quails. Unlike these, too, the Californian quail does not hide 
himself in the grass, but loves to occupy the most conspicuous 
perches, along which he can run as nimbly as a nuthatch. The 
extreme liveliness of the cock bird, his boldness, activity and 

’ oft-repeated 
musical call 
note should 
make him a 
general fa 
vourite. Some 
of ours be- 
came very 
tame and 
would take 
food from our 
hands. But 
none of them 
could compare 
in point of 
tameness with 
a cock golden 
pheasant, one 
of the most 
charming pets ever known here. He and his family roamed 
free in the garden, where his beautiful plumage was a conspicuous 
attraction quite apart from his very remarkable playfulness. 
The sound of our voices in the bowling green always drew him 
to us. Sometimes it pleased him to stop the game by taking 
possession of the jack or pursuing the bowls, but his chief delight 
was to fight the players, or, indeed, anyone he met in the garden. 
His challenge was conveyed by sidling up with tail spread and 
drooping wings, and when accepted by a gesture with hand or 
foot, he pranced madly round his playmate, kicking and pecking 
in wild delight. If his adversary pretended to be afraid and 
ran away, the gallant bird would continue his pursuit all round 
the garden, finally seizing his retreating foe by the nearest 
portion of his clothing as he clung on and kicked him. 

When the colony of tame gulls were being fed on an open 
lawn they always stood aside when the golden pheasant 
approached for a share in their bread and milk. A lesser black- 
backed gull had a very original way of protesting against this 
intrusion. Stealing cautiously round to the rear of the golden 
pheasant, he seized the tip of his tail in his beak and gave it a 
vigorous pull. The tableau presented was delightfully comic. 
Those who have seen gulls dotted about the lawns or on the 
ornamental water of a garden will recognise their appropriate- 
ness in such surroundings. Their habit of passing the night on 
the water will save them from all danger from midnight cats. 
Frequently convictions for uprooting flowers procured for the 
lesser black-backs and herring gulls a decree of banishment 
from the garden; but the smaller species, the common gulls, 
kittiwakes and black-headed gulls, were always welcomed by 
the gardeners in return for their services as slug-eaters. 
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Ihe fondness of the big 
vulls for live rats, mice and 
even weasels should ha 
pleaded in their favour with 
that stern utilitarian the 
gardener. I have seen a lesser 
black-back desert a meal of 
fresh fish to dash in pursuit of 
a young weasel his keen eye 
had detected crossing a lawn 
so far away that | had mis 
taken the little animal at first 
for a wind-blown leaf. One 
of these gulls had no difficulty 
in bolting three or four fait 
sized young rats at a meal 
following up his performance 
by eating nearly half a pound 
of raw liver hurled at his 
head in small bits, which he 
caught in his razor-edged_ bill 
with the precision of a 
county cricketer. 

The heron is another bird 
who is worth his place in a 
garden zoo. Some people would insist that our herons always 
looked miserable—meaning, | suppose, serious. But when does 
a heron look anything else? To one who knows the birds a 
frisky heron would be a more startling anomaly than a bishop 
dancing a hornpipe. The thing is unnatural. Posed motionles 
and statuesque on the brink of a garden pond or mounted like 
sentinels on bush or rockery, even the vaunted peacock can 
scarcely surpass them in picturesqueness. Moreover, being as 
omnivorous as gulls, they are very easy to feed. The amount 
a heron can consume at a meal is so surprising that, for fear of 
being suspected of exaggeration, I shall content myself with 
the authentic record of a single dinner devoured by the large 
heron whose portrait I secured. The meal consisted of 
the larger portion of a three-quarters of a pound tench, a joint 
of rat, a thrush, a hawfinch, a golden pheasant chick and a 
green lizard. Even if we deduct the lizard, which subsequently 
reappeared, the meal remains a remarkable performance fo1 
a bird weighing four and a-half pounds. It is curious 
to see the snake-like expansibility of the heron’s throat 
and neck, which enables him to bolt a pound trout, 
according to an angling friend of mine who has caught 
trout of that weight marked by the heron’s bill. Sut 
the marks might imply equally well that the fish 
had proved 
too big for 
the bird. 
Still. the 
girth of a 
half-pound 
tench is 
greater than 
that of a trout 
double his 
weight, and 
the additional 
length of the 
trout should 
make no dif- 
ference to a 
bird who can 
find room for 
fair-sized eels. 
The heron 
referred to 
above was an 
unusually 
large bird, 
and his sub- 
sequent death 
from tatty 
degeneration 
of the heart, 
a disease 
common to 
over fed 
fowls, may 
indicate that 
his appetite 
was abnormal. 
To tame 
herons for the 
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1 it is best to take them from the nest before they can difficulty in our uncertain climate being to decide on the night 
perch, feed them by hand and keep them caged up till full moment to transfer them from the outdoor summer aviary to 
‘rOWwn their winter quarters in a warm room or greenhouse. 

Birds of pre ive always been well represented in the Our latest consignment of tropical birds included a pair 
College z ir owls are treated of at length in a separate of green-billed toucans and a king parrot. The toucans are 
iccount, | ed not refer to them here The weird serenade of very gaudily dressed birds with grass green beaks, crimson 

i] shrieks that arises from the garden at night would breasts, gorgets of orange fringed with white, and black backs. 
apprise any listener of their number and variety. Of the many Cheir gay colours are well displayed by their curious habit of 
members of the hawk tribe who have found a home with us, bowing and swaying from side to side, pausing open-mouthed 
such as buzzards, peregrines, Moorish falcons, goshawks, Indian at intervals to emit a hideously raucous croak. I had destined 
pariah kites and the commoner small hawks, | think that a the toucans for the aviary, under the impression that they were 
pair of rough-legged buzzards were about the most interesting exclusively fruit-eaters and, consequently, harmless among 
Among the moor men of Lancashire and Yorkshire these birds small birds. I mentioned my intention to my henchman, the 
ire known as “ feather-legged bustards.”” Our pair were ob vasman—a sage skilled in the diseases of birds, who sets their 
tained by a gamekeeper in Yorkshire during a hard winter some broken legs and wings, nurses the sick and receives all new 
vears ago. They were housed next door to our eagle-owl, to arrivals for the aviary. “‘ I’m a bit jealous (suspicious) 0’ yon 
whose family buzzards are said to be akin owing to their semi beaks,”” was his cautious reply. Accordingly, he proceeded to 
nocturnal habits and silent flight. The female buzzard, a large test his jealousy by dangling a dead sparrow at the bars of the 
and lighter-coloured bird than the male, finally escaped and toucans’ cage. Instantly it was snapped out of his hand by 
was seen on a neighbouring fell for months afterwards. Tl one of the toucans, who planted his foot on the sparrow and 
curiously pale colour of the rough-legged buzzard’s eye will be dismembered it with the practised skill of a raven, devouring 
noticeable in the photograph. The books concur in describing leathers and all, not excepting even the wings. After this, 
the colour of the tris as vellow, but if it is so the tint is so light needless to say, the toucans were caged apart from the small 
that it is, in fact, almost indistinguishable from white. Our birds 
buzzard preferred rabbits and rats to any other food. In Phe king parrot, who came from Brazil with the toucans, 1s 
common with almost all hawks, they showed a marked distaste reputed to be the rarest of all South American parrots, and the 
for starlings, only eating them when driven by extreme hunge1 best talker among them. His prevailing hue is a pale sage 
\pparently it is the bitter taste of the starling’s skin that green dappled in haphazard fashion with light yellow, pink, 
causes hawks to reject it, for when the skin is removed they crimson and blue. Under the able tuition of the gasman, His 
show no hesitation in eating the flesh. Our buzzard was finally Majesty is at present learning to exchange stately compliments 
exchanged for a pair of bleeding-heart doves, the most wonderful in Portuguese for such homely Lancastrian greetings as 
of all the pigeon tribe The blood-coloured patch in the centre “What's to do, Polly?” and ‘How arta doin’, lass?” 
of their creamy breast feathers looks so realistic that they were Sut the bird tis a cock “for a’ that.” May he live toa 
often mistaken by the uninitiated for wounded birds. Unfortu green old age and cheer the household with his prattle. 
nately, my pair were birds freshly imported from the Seychelles He is too precious to be exposed out of doors among the 
Islands, and did not long survive \ttempts to acclimatise cockatrels, budgerigars and other hardy parrakeets in the cold 
tropical birds lead to many disheartening failures, the chief aviary FRANCIS IRWIN. 

LITERATURE. 
BENJAMIN DISRAELI. Mr. Monypenny has brought many fine qualities to his 

HIKTY years have passed since on a bleak April day difhcult task. He is clear and systematic in the highest 

the Earl of Beaconstield died at Hughenden, and only degree He is master of a scholarly and lucid style of 

now the first volume appears of The Life of Benjamin Ixnglish, and he gives evidence of possessing an unwearied 

Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by William Flavell patience in the examination and _ sifting of his material. 

Monypenny (John Murray). Mr. Monypenny tells us hes: are mercies for which to be thankiul. They have 
that his labours have been long and arduous; how long and how helped in the production of a book worthy of Mr. John 
arduous may partly be inferred from Murray, which is saying much. To 
the fact that in Mr. Kebbel’s memoir read or to hold it is equally a 


in the “ Dictionary of National Bio 
graphy,” the list of authorities is headed 
with the statement that the “authenti 
life is by W. F. Monypenny, 1gos,”’ 
Some explanation of the long delay 


pleasure. Yet a _ biographer need 
more than all these, and _— the 
cautious reader’ will reserve his 
judgment till the other volumes 
are forthcoming. In the work 
before us it would rather seem as 
though Mr. Monypenny were too much 
of an able journalist. He has investi 
vated with endless care the facts that 
go to make the biography of Disraeli, 
but he does not evince much of that 
dramatic grasp of character which is 
the source of perennial fresliness in all 
good biography. We find it in Lord 
Morley’s Gladstone, in Mr. Winston 
Churchill's life of his’ father, in 
Froude’s Carlyle. and all the other 
great biographical works of the present 
and the past century. Probably this 
does not come into Mr. Monypenny’s 
conception, as he takes as his motto 
a phrase from “Contarini Fleming,” 
‘Read no history, nothing but bio 
graphy, for that is lite without 
theory.” It is not, however, life with- 
out background; and the weakness of 


might have been expected, but none is 
given. We do not refer particularly to 
the time spent by Mr. Monypenny on 
the biovraphy--the internal evidence 
hows that he has had to deal with a 
vast accumulation of material; but no 
adequate explanation has ever been 
forthcoming why the life of Lord 
Leaconsfield was delayed for so long a 
period after his death. We may also 
say at the outset that Mr. Monypenny 
is placed at a great disadvantage by the 
ystem of publishing the first volume 
separately. It embraces the period 
between Disraeli’s birth in 1804, and 
his return to Parliament as member 
for Maidstone in 1837. For this no 
special authorities were available, for, 
as Mr. Monypenny says, it has not 
been possible ‘‘to derive much assist 





ance trom extraneous sources save 


those which are accessible to all.” It this book in our opinion lies in 
is obvious, therefore, that greater inte DISRAELI AS <A CHILD. the weakness with which surrounding 
est must attach to succeeding volumes, characters are sketched. The period 
for which the author will have access to the huge collection of Disraeli’s childhood was really one of the most interesting in 
of papers that are in the keeping of the trustees of the the history of England. He was a boy of eleven when the 
Beaconsfield estate. [here are two questions that must Battle of Waterloo was fought, and he arrived at manhood 
inevitably be discussed in reference to the volume now before during a period of seething unrest, during which the forces of 
us. The first is the manner in which Mr. Monypenny has dis- Great Britain, almost exhausted by the long wars of the 
charged the task imposed on him, and the second is the impression eighteenth century, were being resuscitated and reorganised for 


produced by the youth of Disraeli. To take these in order, the triumphant advance which distinguished the latter part of 
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the Victorian Era. A confused and bewildering picture it makes 
to the ordinary reader who looks back; but the long lapse of 
time since Disraeli’s death ought to have been able to supply his 
biographer with the key to the forces that were at work marshal- 
ling and developing the England that was to be. In it all there 
was no more picturesque, no more interesting figure than that of 
young Disraeli. There is little that is really illuminating in the 





DISRAELI IN 1828. 


(From a drawing by Maclise.) 


history of Disraeli’s childhood. Mr. Monypenny, with com 
mendable frankness, dissipates the romance with which Disraeli 
invested his own ancestry. Isaac D'Israeli was, however, a 
father that any son would have loved. He is capitally described 
in a letter from Mrs. Wyndham Lewis to Major [vans as “the 
most lovable, perfect old gentleman I ever met with. A sort of 
modern Dominie Sampson—and his manners are so high-bred and 
natural.” We can easily imagine the pleasant old bookworm, 
who had moved to Bloomsbury for the purpose of being neat 
the British Museum, and entertained the ambition of writing a 
history of English literature, for which he was continually 
making notes that were mostly concerned with the oddities 
and curiosities of the subject. Disraeli’s mother figures very 
slightly in the family history and correspondence, and would 
appear to have been a very colourless individual. It was, 
perhaps, unfortunate that young Benjamin was sent to a 
succession of private schools, and did not undergo the discipline of a 
public school or of a University. We know very little about him 
till at the age of seventeen he became a lawyer’s clerk. He 
seems to have fulfilled tolerably well duties that were far from 
congenial, and his evenings were largely spent in study and 
multifarious reading. As to his early acquaintance with the 
world Mr. Monypenny says: 

The pictures that have been drawn of the young Disraeli securing early 
initiation into the world of fashion and politics through the guests whom he 
met at his father’s table are devoid of truth 
At his father’s table the most interesting person he met was 
John Murray, the publisher, who plays a very considerable part 
in this story. Murray's dinner parties supplied him with such 
experience of the world as found expression in “ Contarini 
Fleming ” and “ The Young Duke.” Itis when he goes abroad on 
his first tour that we begin to catch a glimpse of the real Disraeli. 
His letters home and his diaries are full of the vivacity, spirit, 
vanity, and general “‘go’’ which distinguished his early career. 
We see him already keenly interested in natural beauties 
and, what is equally curious, an excellent judge of wine and 
food. His early ambition may be very easily defined ; it was to 
get on, to make a figure in the world, and the particular manner 
in which he should get on was of minor importance. Some 
men are born poets, some are born politicians, but Benjamin 
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Disraeli, with the magnificent self-confidence of youth, felt 
himself competent to get to the front in anything he undertool 
rhe first business was to make a fortune, because without 
money progress along any of the lines he meditated was 
almost impossible ; and his idea was that he could do this on 
the Stock Exchange. In 1825, there was a speculative mania 
not unlike the rubber boom which we have just come through, 
only the schemes were in reference to the mining riches of the 
New World. With one of his office friends and another youth, 
Disraeli began operating in Spanish-American shares, with the 
result that the three had a balance against them of nearly 
four hundred pounds by the end of 1824; by the end of January, 
1825, it had been increased to one thousand pounds, and by 
the end of June they had lost about seven thousand pounds. 
Thus Disraeli 


it the age of twenty had incurred a debt of several thousand pounds, a debt 
which was not finally liquidated till nearly thirty years later, when he had 
already led the House of Commons and been Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Ihe *‘ rascal counters"? were thrown into the scale against him, and his folly or 
misfortune on this occasion was the beginning of financial embarrassments by 
which he was tormented through a great portion of his career 


When the Stock Exchange failed he turned his thoughts to 
journalism, and probably for the first time we are given the full 
truth and particular account of his connection with the Repr 
sentative. About this a great many misconceptions have 
existed. The truth would appear to be that Murray, encouraged 
by the success of the Quarterly, and stimulated by the success of 
his young friend, Benjamin Disraeli, sent the latter twice on a 
mission to the North for the purpose of getting Lockhart to 
become editor and securing the goodwill of Sir Walter Scott. 
Lockhart did become editor, and he did his editing very badly, 
while the management seems to have been equally incapable, 
with the result that Murray in the end had to give the project 
up, with a loss of twenty-six thousand pounds, for which, rightly 
or wrongly, he greatly blamed Disraeli. Thus the young man 
was thrown once more on his own resources. He _ had 
contemplated making such a newspaper as had not before 
existed in Great Britain; but the truth was that- he 
had no experience either of journalism or of business, 
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MARIA. WIFE OF ISAAC DISRAELI IN Bos. 
(From a picture by Downman.) 


and so was probably the very worst adviser Mr. Murray could 
have had. For some time afterwards he appears to have trusted 
to his pen and dreamed of bringing himself to the front through 
the avenue of literature. This part of his history is very familiar. 
Most of us have read “ The Young Duke,” “ Contarini Fleming,” 
“ Vivian Grey.” and the rest of those novels which more or less reflect 
his own personality. We have also smiled at him standing on the 
windy plains of Troy and exclaiming: “ for me remains the 
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! lutionary epic.” ‘ Alroy”’ and the rest of those fantasti 

els are now forgotten by all but a few close students, although 
he was to write novels which deserved and received the attention 
of thepublic. l*inally ambition assumed political form and he 


made up his mind t »into Parliament. The story of his contests 
first as R ind then as Tory is familiar; so is the extra 
dina wwe in which he and O'Connor admonished one 
ul lo get a parallel it would be necessary to go to the 


g of Dunbar and Kennedy. Mr. Monypenny relates 
ill, and quotes liberally without offering either excuse or 
palliation. Certainly even for those times the language was 
very strong. It finds no parallel, at any rate, in the speeches of 
the great contemporaries of Disraeli—-Peel, Russell, Palmerston 
ind Gladstone. 
Our illustrations are published by the kind permission of 
Ir. John Murray. 


4 BOOK ON REPTILES 
Reptiles of the World, by R. L. Ditmars Sir Isaac Pitman and Son, 
Limited.) 


PHE handsome volume which has just appeared under the title of Reptiles of 
the World will not only afford interesting reading to the lover of natural history, 
but will be a lasting mine of information for tho umateurs who keep reptile 


in captivity and to those whose duty it is to look after these creatures in public 
menagerie No one of the present day equals the author, Mr. Raymond I 
Ditmars, in the art of managing reptiles in captivity. Energetic and full of enthu 

ism, Mr. Ditmars has achieved wonders as curator of the herpetological colle 
tion of the New York Zoological Park, probably the finest and certainly the best 


managed in existence Ihe whole book reflects his sympathetic interest for 
these creatures, which inspire aversion in so many even among educated people 

While his studies have ranged over reptiles generally, his favourites have been, 
from early boyhood day is he tells us, the snakes His home has always been 
the headquarters of an extensive collection of snakes, large and small, innocuous 
ud yvenomeou It was individual care, among restricted numbers of the various 
pecies, that elicited strange habits; and these, when fully comprehended, have 
been of the greatest value to the author in successtully maintaining the many 
hundreds of serpents now entrusted to his care Ihe interest of this book lies 
chiefly in the account of the habit especially, of the American species, which 


naturally receive a larger share attention than those of the Old World, on 


which the author has had less opportunity to make original observations. There 
ie curious contrasts between even closely related torms in the Old World and in 
the New Phus, on the one hand, while the European species of Tropidonotus 
to which our English gra lake belongs) are oviparous, the American species 
ff the wh enu bring forth their young alive; on the other hand, 
im sothee genu Coronella (our mooth snakes) things are reversed, 
the European memb« being viviparous (or rather ovoviparous), the 
American (ealled Ophibolu wd Diadophis by Mr. Ditmars) oviparous Oo! 
cour the mode of parturition varies much in allied species all over the 
world, witne our common viviparous lizard and the oviparous sand lizard, 


md ic is interesting in this connection to hear from Mr. Ditmars that the litth 
Coronella (Diadophis) punctata of Eastern North America fills up the gap 
between the two extremes, for although it must be described as oviparous, yet 
the eggs are extremely thin-skinned, hatching in less than half the time required 
by most snake eggs under the most favourable circumstances The largest of 
the American Coronellas, the King snake (Coronella getula), of which fine and 
remarkably tame specimens are now to be scen in our own Zoological Gardens, 
has afforded a subject of highly interesting experiments to Mr. Ditmars. He 
finds it to be apparently immune to the venom of such deadly pit-vipers as the 
Rattlesnakes, the Copperhead, the Mocassin and the South American Lachesis ; 
but if injected with the poison of the Old-World cobras, it usually dies within 
im hour 

Large python we well known to be very capricious in the way of taking 
food in confinement, and many will let themselves starve, although apparently 
in good health, owing to their nervousness and irritability during the first few 
months of captivity When a big specimen is thus languishing, with the 
possibility of approaching a suicidal end, there is hope of awakening its dormant 
appetite by foreing food down its throat Mr. Ditmars has been highly successful 
in his attempts at compulsory feeding of such monsters. He tells us that for 
a twenty-foot python he kills four medium-sized rabbits, then ties the 
mimals together—the hind legs of one to the neck of another “A long 
bamboo pole is th LCCESSOTY This has a blunt tip and is_ forced 
through the neck of the leading rabbit of the string, the tip pressing 
against the roof of the skull for purchase During lively work the monster is 
taken from the cage by a dozen keepers and held as straight as possible, the 
forward man holding it close to the head with both hands. By means of the 
pole the meal is forced down the throat for a distance of fully five feet Food 
thus administered generally changes the snake's attitude towards captivity 
Once the meal is digested, there generally comes an appetite, usually to be 
detected by the serpent’s actions, and a sympathetic keeper will at once note 
uch Yet there are some pythons lacking sufficient courage to feed for months, 
even after repeated strings of rabbits have been administered and quickly 
issimilated, showing the digestive apparatus to be in good shape. The royal 
python, Czarina, 


the Zoological Park was fed by compulsory methods for 
ten months before she took her first voluntary meal.” Mr. Ditmars also gives 
useful hints for the treatment of the deadly mouth disease which is a constant 
menace to pythons and other big snakes in captivity, and which he believes to 
be brought about by an enervated condition of the reptiles, robbing the blood of 
its germicidal qualities. Mr. Ditmars has much to say respecting the protective 
coloration of lizards and the rapid changes of colour which some undergo 
He correctly observes that it is a mistake to imagine the colour changes to be 
strictly in line of protection to the lizard in immediately conforming to the 
colours of surfaces on which the animal rests, as we read in many books. A 
visitor to the London Reptile House may at the present moment see a case 
with several common chameleons, where, although the surroundings are the same 
for all, some will usually be found to be of a bright green, others grey, brown, or 
vellowish. The same is true of frogs. Last spring I picked up from under 
brownish yellow dead reeds, on the borders of a dried up pool, several tree-frogs, 
which lay there in concealment during the daytime, and all were of the most 
lovely bright green; put in a terrarium with fresh grass and leaves, they turned 
dark brown rhe author tells us he once observed an experiment made by a 
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student who digested a great amount of theoretical natural history “ The 
young man placed a number of American ‘Chameleons’ (Anolis) in a glass- 
topped box lined with large patches of green, grey, brown and black paper 
then watched for results. The latter were decidedly, repeatedly, and humorously 
negative.” Numerous experiments have been conducted in the New York 
Reptile House on the changes of colour in the true chameleon (C. vulgaris), 
showing light and temperature to be chief factors responsible for changing the 
lizard’s hues, which have little to do with their surroundings, excitement, 
fright and bad health bringing marked results. Another interesting observation 
made by the author is that many lizards reputed to be strictly herbivorous or 
frugivorous are practically omnivorous. The difficulty in keeping certain 
lizards with soft integument he ascribes to want of water on the body, which thev 
instantly absorb like blotting-paper Availing himself of this hint, he had his 
Mastigures (Uromastix) thoroughly spraved wih a mist-nozzle, after which they 
took on plumper outlines and fed with more energy It is curious to hear of 
lizards thus absorbing water through the skin like a frog or salamander. He is 
convinced that a large number of lizards likewise drink through the skin 

In a publisher’s note to this English edition, the reader is asked to bear in 
mind that the book emanates from America, and that the species referred to 
by the author as musk-turtles, mud-turtles, pond-turtles, box-turtles, etc., are 
known in this country as tortoises the term turtle being restricted to the marine 
ind sometimes a few of the larger river species. It is a pity that the term 
terrapin, used for some of the fresh-water turtles in America, should not be 
generally applied, as it has been by some authors, to those intermediate forms 
which are neither true tortoises nor turtles. There are other instances in this 
book of misleading English names, such as sand lizard applied to Acanthodactylus 
boskianus (plate 38) By sand lizard every English reader would understand 
our Lacerta agilis, which has always been known under that name. The very 
numerous illustrations are mostly first-rate. Apart from the three-colour process 
frontispiece, which represents the rhinoceros viper (in the author’s opinion the 
most beautifully coloured of all poisonous snakes), the plates are reproductions 
of photographs taken mostly from living specimens by the author. Very few 
are “ faked.” Among the latter objection may be taken to the “ flying dragon” 
represented on plate 23 as resting on a branch with outspread “‘ wings.” As the 
withor himself observes on page 118, when the animal is at rest the parachute 
apparatus is folded wing-like fashion against the sides of the body Accord ng 
to the observations made independently by Captain S. Flower and Dr. P. Krefft 
in the Malay Peninsula on Draco volans, the brightly-coloured parachute is not 
unfolded except for the purpose of gliding through the air. The top figure on 
plate 3, representing the European pond-tortoise, is unfortunately printed 
upside down, and we also regret the excessive reduction of the figures on plate 37 
representing the European lizards. We heartily wish this new book the success 
it deserves G. A. B. 


A MONOLOGUE 

The Silent Isle, by A. C. Benson. (Smith, Elder and Co.) 

THIS book is curious, intimate, personal; in it the writer, in a graceful and 
facile manner, takes the reader into his confidence the while he discourses 
pleasantly of his conclusions concerning various happenings of everyday life 
The range of Mr. Benson's comment is wide, he moves easily from one matter 
to another, and, like a clever conversationalist, he refrains from unpacking his 
mind of the last word on each subject upon which he lights. Indeed, the manner 
of the book suggests a fluent monologue, so infused with the kindly personality of 
the author that the reader is easily persuaded to follow him without protest from its 
beginning to its end. Among other matters Mr. Benson speaks of “ Dislikes,” 
“ Conventionalists,” ‘ The Greek Spirit,” “ Self-Discipline,”” and when moralis 
ing on the last, he says, with delightful naiveté, “* And yet I reflect that 1 should 
doubtless be a better man, even with a shrewish wife and a handful of heavy, 


unattractive children. These dear, transforming burdens are denied 


me. . .” “The Major,” another comment on marriage as a regenerating 
power, is a little storv in itself, informed with a touch of unconscious cynicism 
somewhat incongruously mingled with sentiment. The chapters in which the 
author touches upon “ Hogg’s Life of Shelley,” “‘ Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography ’ 
and his connection with Byron, the “ Letters of Keats” and the “* Memoir of 
|. H. Shorthouse ” are among the most interesting ; here the moralising personal 
note is not as insistent as elsewhere, and to the advantage of the matters undet 
discussion. It is impossible not to regret certain infelicitous self-betrayals of 
the author's incapacity to sink his personality in favour of his subject ; but the 
charm of this latest book of Mr. Benson's is undeniable. 


FLICKERING LIGHTS 

The Lantern Bearers, by Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Methuen and Co.) 

MRS. SIDGWICK’S title does not fit her story, but it is a very pleasant, interest- 
ing story for all that. The Lantern Bearers of Stevenson carried their hidden 
lights unshaken through storm any stress, while the secret love of Clive and 
Helga, which Stevenson's allegory is supposed to symbolise, flickers in every 
gust, and seems on the point of being blown out more than once. Still, it certainly 
was a sorely-tried love, Helga being poor and obscure and Clive rich and im- 
portant, while their fathers were life-long enemies. One of the best studies in 
the book is that of the harassed and embittered poor man, out of whose brains 
the rich one has made his wealth; and two other very well-drawn characters 
are Helga’s excellent German mother and the rich little German who comes to 
their impoverished suburban household as “ paying guest.” A sentimental, 
conventional, domesticated little bore he certainly is, but a faithful picture ot 
one of Germany's best middle-class types nevertheless—honourable, generous 
and earnest. The finish is not quite convincing, perhaps, for you cannot insist 
on definite and unshaken attitudes in your characters all through a book, and 
then let them all break down in the last chapter in order to bring about a happy 
! At least, if you do you are apt to change your work from a piece ol 
life and drama to a pretty, light society novel—which this is. But Mrs. Sidg 
wick’s work is always good. It has life and charm and able characterisation ; 
and though she does not always grip her ideas sufficiently strongly she never 
fails to have ideas 


ending 


POLPERRISM. 

Uncle Polperro, by Alphonse Courlander. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

““ONCE you have Polperrism you will see the world as you wish it to be, and 
vourself as you imagine yourself to be.”” We can only wish that Polperrism 
was infectious, for a more delightful disease it would be difficult to catch. 
Everyone in this story has it badly. They catch it from Uncle Polperro himself. 
He buys an island, and turns himself into the President of Bongoland, and his 
nephew into a Prime Minister, and Fanny Snack into a Queen, and they all sail 
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away in a ship manned entirely by Captain Snack’s relations to the island which 
Monsieur Jenairien has sold to Uncle Polperro in Paris for large sums of money, 
and which belongs to the British Empire and not to Monsieur Jenairien. There 
they have mutinies and dreadful adventures, and discover chests of golden 


ON THE 


Epitep By Horace 
\ Hint THAT Is OF VALUI 
ICERO, who was not a fool, though he was an orator, used to say 
that he wondered how any two gentlemen of the liberal profession 
of auspex—a diviner of the fates and future from the flight of birds 
could pass each other in the street without a smile, as of conscious 
and humorous participation in a great fraud and practical joke on 
Similarly, we may wonder how some of our pundits and 
The only explana 


humanity 

doctors of the art of golfcan meet without a like ironic grin 
tion, perhaps, is a lack of the sense of humour, But does it not send something 
like a cold chill down the spinal marrow even of those who take thems¢ Ives most 
seriously in this regard, when a pious disciple approaches with the question 
‘Can you tell me what to do to prevent ?” (fillin the gap with any one that 
you please of your most besetting sins) It is quite a blessed relief and exception, 
at all events, when the disciple fills in the gap for himself with a question to which 
there really is a definite answer pigeon-holed, a disease with a recognised cure 
Once or twice lately it has happened to the present writer to have this relatively 
happy experience, for the blank has 
been so filled as to phrase the total 
juestion thus ; “‘Can you tt Il me 
what to do to prevent cutting right 
in under the ball when it is lying 
cocked ever so high up in a bunch ot 
grass or a bush or heather?” Well, 
yes, that is one of the exceptional 
questions to which the answer 1s 
distinct and ready 

lo Hir tue Hicu-teep Batt 

When we were boys we used to 
try, among other futile tricks, that cl 
teeing the ball up immensely hig! 
say, a foot or more from the ground, 
and hitting it a full drive off that 
fearful altitude What happened, if 
vou aimed at the ball in the normal 
way, putting the club-he ad right up to 
it and swinging it away on the ball’s 
own level, was, nine times out of ten, 
that you went right under the ball, 
cut in two the stick, or whatever it 
might be on which you had teed it, 
and left it there on the ground at 
your feet laughing at you. The way 
to hit the ball was this: to sole the 
club, say, a foot or so away from the 
ball, behind it 
prolongation backward of the line in 


that is to say, in 


which you proposed to drive it—and 
aim to let the head of the club swing 
down just over the spot on which you 
had soled the club and catch the ball 
as it went upward, away from the 
ground. By thus manceuvring a good 
player, with a good eye, can make a 
very fair certainty of hitting the ball 
squarely. Likely enough he will send 
it very high, sky-scraping, but 
probably he will hit it true. In faci, 
the odds are as heavy on the man if 
he takes the highly teed-up ball in 
this way as they are on the ball if he 
tries to hit it swinging the club-head 
And as 
it is when a ball is deliberately 


away on the ball’s own level. 


hoisted up on a piece of stick, so it is, 
of course, when it is accidentally 
peised on the height of a bush or tuft. 
Sole the club well away behind the 
ball, and let it catch the ball after it 
has passed the lowest point in the 
swing and when it is on its upward 
way again. There are a great many 
“tips,” some of which work at times, 
and at other times seem to be holiday- 
making and do not work at all, but 
this ex eptionally seems, according to 
the writer's 
business all the time. 


experience, to mean 


Tue YounG Ipea. 


There could be no manner of doubt Pe Lee cont. Sekk a 
that the right man won the Assistants’ 
Tournament at Bushey. Ritchie played MR. J. C. 


thoroughly well in all his matches, 

while in the final against Watt he was really brilliant. Though only twenty- 
five years old, he is a thoroughly finished golfer, while a good number of his 
opponents had scarcely passed the transition stage from caddiehood to manhood, 
and were quite immature players. Watt, who was Ritchie’s adversary in the 
final, has also had considerable experience, and has won his spurs in more im- 


portant competitions. He is a beautiful putter and pitcher, but his long game 
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* pieces of eight ’’ which were originally made by a soap merchant in German 


and Uncle Polperro and Miss Snack ars 
of flowers. 


nonsense and good fun 


GREEN. 


HUTCHINSON. 


rather lacks sting and power, although he generally hits very 


crowned by the natives with chaplet 


It all ends in an orgy of Polperrism after a perfect farrago of sheet 


traight Bonnet 


and Holt, the two semi-finalists, are both quite young, and are not vet quite 


up to tackling Watt and Ritchie 


After bad starts, both tried very pluckily 


to pull their opponents down in the middle of the round, and botn reduced their 


deficit to one hole, but neither was quite capable of sustaining his spurt Of 


the others, Macey of Crowborough is a player who is always likely to be dangerous 


His style is hardly a sound one, and must take a good deal out of him in a lone 


day's play, but he has emphatically the gift of “ getting there,” and gave Ritchi: 


some very anxious moments 
part of the match cost Macey very deat 
into a fine player, for he is 


a very powerful hitter 


A bout of rather slap-dash putting in the carly 


Seymour is another who should train on 


indeed, he is probably a 


long as Ritchie, and Ritchie is very long indeed 


Tne Lapy Gout 


With the announcement of a match recently played at Totterid 
brought into acquaintance with one who is, to many of us, a new pet 
the golfing world—the lady golf professional 


MONTGOMERIE, 


is the moving spirit at Woking 


considerable alterations to be chronicled, both of which are very generally 
k 


approved of. Those who know the cours¢ will remember that a certain bun 


at the thirteenth hole was always an 


out of sight from the player on the tee 


flag, and his instructions were that he 


PROFESSIONAI 

{ we ire 
soOnage in 
It was a development that wa 


sure to come, but we did not know 
that it had already arrived And why 
het It is likely that a lady plaver 


would have more understanding of 
the difficulties of the lady student in 
the hard school of golf than any mer 
man could possess. For one thing, she 


must at least be an expert in the 


management of petticoats, which j 
hardly man’s right province, and, no 
doubt, there are many of the 


problems of the actual play which a 
woman, because of her lesser streneth. 
has to solve rather differently fron 
man rhe match in question ow 
played between Mrs. C.F. Richardson 
und Mr. A. C. Lincoln on the one sid 
against Mrs. Gordon Robertson and 
Harry Vardon on the other, and ended 
in a half Mrs. Gordon Robertson 

the professional attached to th 
Ladies’ Golf Club at Mitcham Mr 
Lineoln may be 


i 


remembered i 
winning the St. George’s Vase when 
the amateur championship was last 
played at Sandwich, He has played 
i great deal with Harry Vardon, and 
there are those who see a preat simi 
larity in their styles, though it is a 
likeness which does not happen to 
trike the present seribe, 

JOGEY AND Mr. H. E. Tayror 

The American idea of de ing 
with Bogey play as a variety of score 
play rather than of match play, and 
drawing up a code of rules accordingly, 
ecms to be logical in its principk 
Whether or no it will make much 
difference in working is not very clear 
Probably results will be much the same 
on the one plan as on the other 
There i: one result which seems quit 
invariaLle—it is that of the Bog 


competitions at the Mid-Surrey Club, 


which Mr. H. E. Taylor appears t 


make a constant habit of winning. 


We do not know exactly what sort 
of player the Mid-Surrey Bogey i 
but we do know M Taylor’ wt 


It is also known that in the latest 


competition of the kind he was round 


in 72 strokes, which means very fine 
golt Yet, even so, seeing that he 
was owing five, it looks as if Bo 


must have been just a little off h 


game to be beaten as he was by fi 


holes. Mr. Taylor is, perhaps, getting 


on his nerve 


CHANGES AT WOKIN 


It is always an interesting and 


amusing experience to come back t 
Woking after the 
We always expect to find that some 
brilliant feat of golfing irchitec 
ture” has been wcomplished by 


that fertile and restless genius wh 


This autumn there are at least two 


apple of discord It was tucked away 
All he could see was a white guiding 
must keep to the left of that flag lest 


ummer holidays, 
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P , ' ‘ it retor Mr. |. C. Monroomertt 
' — , t t e that ht t It cannot perhaps be satisfactorily proved by statistics, but we should be 
be taken if t { t i et er the ker inclined to think that day in and*day out there are more rounds of golf played 
has now been te t t the ‘ every © ca ‘ t m the Old Deer Park at Richmond than on any other course in Christendom 
ind ! there heen acl © at the We may go there on any day of the year and find quite a large number of peopl 
itl st t. | ‘ t le und traight vho have managed to snatch a day or half a day from the cares of business and 
ri that stood lit tate in the middle of the hastened to spend it on a golf course. It naturally follows that the secretary of 
da most Inge | t f grassy hollows and the Mid-Surrey Club is a very busy and hard-working person, and no one who 
made somewhat further the left-hand side No knows Mr. Montgomerie will be inclined to withhold from him those two epithets 
I rat tistically t i thes d side of In fact, he has a prodigious deal to do, and does it very well, so that things always 
res t us be ltered, a ts of ‘ litth go like clockwork at Mid-Surrey Mr. Montgomerie is a Scotsman, and, when 
iteaus and dell hart leonncle it i t ’ Th he has the time for it, can play a very good game of golf. His handicap is serate! 
ful bit of und he is well worthy of it 
DISCOVERY OF TAPESTRY 
J A A eH ° 
N a Tudor house in Cornwall Messrs. Puttick and Simpson allegory, as usual with early tapestries, is somewhat involved ; but 
have made the interesting discovery o: a_ piece ol it those interested care to extend their investigations a step 
eventeenth century tapestry illustrating the story of the further, and will compare the layman figures depicted in 
Seven Deadly Sins. Originally it belonged to Cardinal the one under consideration with those shown on Panel No. 1030 
Wolsey, being one of a set ot seven (or nine?) which (also hanging in the Great Watching Chamber) and described 
are said to have hung in the Leyvate’s Chamber at Hampton in the official catalogue as representing an unknown historical 
Court. Three more of these panels are hanging in the Greut subject, we feel sure it will suggest itself that this panel also is 


not only connected, but forms one of 
the set of the Seven Deadly Sins, in 
which case the number of pasels oi 
this set is increased to five. 

On the right-hand side of the 
lower portion of the panel is depicted 
King David seated, surrounded by a 
group of eight ladies attired in rich 
ludor dresses. Seven of the figures 
represent the Seven Deadly Sins and 
the eighth that of Charity. King 
David holds a scroll upon which is 
inscribed in Gothic characters a verse 
from Psalm XLIV., viz.: ‘* Accingere 
gladio tuo super femur tuum poten- 
tissime” (Gird thyself with thy sword, 
O thou most mighty). On the dress 
of each figure is inscribed the vice ot 
virtue it represents, viz., Avaricia, 
Ira, Luxuria, Gula, Accidia, Superbia, 
Invidia (Avarice, Anger, Luxury, 
Gluttony, Pride, Sloth and Envy). 

‘ hh (Pre ; __ The intention of the designer is 
\y) ed S.\y ' < f , evidently to illustrate the doctrine that 

We Joo yee ; ~~ ; Charity covers a multitude of sins, and 

AAV ¥ Pe > ae its power over evil is farther illustrated 

‘ , ' ; by Envy, who is represented as deliver 
ing up her gauntlet in token of sub- 
mission to Charity, and Avarice, who 
is prepared to renounce her sin by 
handing Charity the purse she holds in 
her hand. Charity herself with uplifted 
arm points to a scene above represent- 
ing the Betrayal of Christ. 

On the left side of the lower portion 
of the panel are grouped five male 
figures garbed in late fifteenth century 
attire. One of the five represents an 
ecclesiastic, two others councillors or 
merchants, while the remaining two 
represent noblemen of the period. 

On the extreme right-hand cornet 
of the panel is a Knight in the armour 
of the period wearing an ecclesiastical 
crown surrounded by the Seven 
Virtues, but only two are indicated 
by inscriptions, viz., Charity and 
Humility. This time Charity is pre- 
senting a Christian Knight, starting 
out in life to wage war against Sin, 
with a banner upon which are depicted 





THE TAPESTRY OF THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS. the Five Wounds of Christ, while 

Humility on bended knee holds his 

Watching Chamber of that Palace, thus increasing: the total helmet, which is encircled with a crown of thorns. Next to 
number of panels of this set at present known to exist from this to the left is depicted the story of the Woman Taken in 
three to four. Adultery. The group here consists of nine perscns, Our 
\n examination of the three panels now hanging at Hampton Lord and seven men and one woman. ‘Two of the men are 
Court will at once convince the observer of their obvious con- inscribed Homo, representing Sin. On the woman’s dress 
nection with the one now offered for sale. It is impossibie is inscribed the word Natura, and on her head she wears 
to doubt that all four were designed by the same hand and a cap with horns, both suggestive or symbolical of frailty. 
emanated from the same loom. Again, each panel is surrounded At the back of Christ is kneeling a figure whose identifica- 
by exactly the same borders of roses and daisies. But should tion is uncertain Again to the left is shown the incident 
further evidence be required of former ownership, it can hardly of Judas selling Our Lord tor thirty pieces of silver, the 
be a coincidence that this panel, like its former companions at scene being laid in the interior of a castle, while a soldier, 
the Palace, should have been discovered accompanied by exactly with strong Jewish lineaments, grasping a bludgeon, keeps 


the same frieze bearing the Royal Arms of Henry VIII. The sentinel outside. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


FRESH AIR AND SLEEP 
lo tHe Eprror or * Country Lirt 
Sir,—No one seems to have had the courage to answer ** Common-sense ” on 
the subject of tresh air and sleep. I take it it is not a question merely as to 


whether one’s hair is to be tossed by all the winds" or ** not to rest still upon 


the se alp,” 


but rather between much and little oxvgen and the lessons taught 
by the animals for obtaining proper rest. I am not very well up in natural 
history facts, but I should like very much to know whether animals ever make 


burrows with only one opening, though I think I am quite safe in assuming that 


all have at least that I can hardly believe that anv burrow would be habitable 
for long which was not open through And surely no bird or animal chooses 
a nook with four almost air-tight sides for sleeping ? Certainly they do not 


hang their lairs round with clothes old and new, or load them with furniture 
and draperies that harbour germs. 1 am leaving untouched the question of 
the hibernating animals, because we do not hibernate, but sleep in order to work 
afresh on the coming day Carbonic acid gas, no doubt, conduces to a slec py 
state. The “ modicum” obtained by putting the bill under the feathers may, 
under such conditions as a sheltered tree affords, be just the right condition: 
for a healthy bird. But bring that bird into a stuffy sleeping compartment 
what would be the result ? As to a larger proportion of carbonic acid gas, | 
think there is no room for two opinions. Has ‘* Common-sense ”’ read the poem 
of Wordsworth’s founded upon a ghastly incident which actually occurred, 
where someone looking through a window where people were sitting in a snug 
parlour, well-sheltered from “ draughts,” sees them one by one go into a comatose 
state?) It is not a question either of carbonic acid gas alone Our bodies give 
off emanations and impurities which are always harmful and, in many cases 
actively poisonou Animals that feed on herbs and grain, living in a state of 
nature, have venerally very wholesome skins and coats, and keep them clean 
and sweet Perhaps someone with experience can say how far cattle, for instance 

lose this quality of wholesomeness when brought under close shelter, Cat 
have, in common, I suppose, with many other animals, non-perspiring skin 

an become both unhealthy 


but certainly domestic animals when fed by man 
and unpleasant Our fathers and foretathers were often, | believe, saved more 
by accident than by wisdom trom complete or semi-asphyxiation, Old doors 
and windows often did not fit tight, and the night air, being so much dreaded, 
found its way in in spite of them Pheir * natural wisdom” dictated in case 

of consumption, for instance, hot rooms almost hermetically sealed, and many 
a victim died young Let ** Common-sense "" make two tests Let him collect 
the dust found on pietures, wardrobes, carpets or even the walls near his bed, 
and get a scientific report as to what it contains. Or let him close his door 
carefully after dressing, go for a quarter of an hour’s sharp walk and return to 
his room, or look into the room of a friend not yet up, and then let him say to 
himself: ‘* This is the home of * Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep."’—Mor 


COMMON-SENSI 


fo tHe EkororR oF Country Lari 
Sir.—-The letter of * Common-sense in a recent issue does not seem to me 
to justify the nem de plume of the writer His argument about animals, for 


example, will not hold water, because he does not take Into account that wild 
creatures at nicht seek for concealment as well as shelter, and, whereas according 


to his argument, all animals “do not need so much oxygen during sleep,” we 
find very opposite habits prey ling among them The rabbit goes into hi 
burrow, but the hare sleeps in his form in the open field, and does not burrow 
his nose in fur Cows, horses and other large mammal leep in the open ait 
without much sheltet \n instance very much to the point is that of the Shire 
horses in the Sandringham stud, established by King Edward VII The extra 
ordinary stamina of these animals is known to all breeders, and they are fr 
quently bought for the purpose of strengthening a stud Phe custom at Sandring 
ham is to let the Shires spend their early years on the marshes, where they ar« 


exposed to the bitter east winds, and certainly they are not like rabbits, dormic« 


and squirrels that hide their moses m= fur Thus the animal argument falls to 
the ground It may, however, be readily admitted that every creature seck 
some sort of shelter; but, then, | know of no one whe advocates sleeping out 


in the fresh air in exposure to all kinds of weather Some sort of shelter is 
ibsolutely necessary, especially in winter, when the custom of those who follow 
the practice ts to have some sort of shed which gives shelter from the wind and 
is open on the other side Phe best has adjustable waterproof curtains, that 
can be changed according to the direction in which the wind blow Phus the 
playtul picture which your correspondent draws of draughts playing all the whik 
about the sleeper’s head is a flight of his imagination I have noticed youn 
children when they begin to sleep out feel the cold very much, and are glad to 
be wrapped up and, practically speaking, enveloped in something that is warm 
ind waterproof, but in a little while they become so hardy as to dislike the extra 
covering, and to prefer, on all but the coldest nights, sleeping in full exposure 
to the air Young people brought up like this | also notice appear to suffer 
verv slightly, or not at all, from those colds and aches which attack those who 
are kept in stuffy rooms, and he would be a very hardy man who denied that 


i bedroom in which a single human being sleeps, even though that human being 


be an infant, is anything but extremely stuffy in the morning In other word 


the air is vitiated and harmful to a degree \ 


PHE CORNCRAKE REVEALED 

fo tue Eprror or “* Country Livi 
Sirx.-—It is true that the corncrake is often heard, but seldom seen Phere was 
i wav in which the bird has often been lured within sight, but whether the sam 


means is employed now 1 cannot say, nor can | say that it was used in more than 


one part of Derbyshire when I was a lad The instrument used was called a 
‘orake.”’ because the noise made by it was a very close imitation of the call of 
the bird In an issue of CountRY Lire some months ago there was an illustra 


tion of a “ ricks,” or “* scolding wife.’ The lure for the bird called a “ crake 


was made somewhat like a “ ricks,” but without handle, and was very much 


smailer rhe person using the “ crake” squatted in the long grass of the 
meadows by the Derwent, and drew the “ crake” from his knee upwards along 
his thigh, the noise resulting being a very close imitation of the call of the corn 
crake \ few calls was sufficient to bring the bird near to the net or the bird 
lime laid on the ground Yet they were not often caught, for the bird is so 


wily and timid that at the slightest movement or sound it glided away, and in 


less than a minute its own call was heard half a field away The only man I 
knew to do this made the crake” he used, and also sold similar one I do 


not remember for what purpose the corncrakes were caught, except for eatin 


for this man—a one-armed chap iid they were good to eat I have seen them 
alive, dead and stuffed The * crakin’” to lure the cornerake was always at 
dusklight tine R. J 


rWO GOLDEN ORIOLES 


fo tue Eprror or “* Country Liri 
Sir,—I wonder if it will interest you or any of your readers to hear that IT have 
een two golden orioles this summer, one in June, when driving between Warwick 
and Banbury, and one yesterday in Alvechurch, Worcestershire Is it not 
unusual to see two of these beautiful birds in one season Iam keenly interested 


in birds, but have lived for ten years in the country and never before seen a 


golden oriok H. A 


It is certainly uncommon for a single person to see two male oriok the 
female is more soberly coloured—in the same season in this country We ou 
Ives have never had the good fortune to see even one Neverthek the 
birds are from time to time observed in company In the fourth edition of 
Yarrell’s “* British Birds ” (Vol. 1., page 236) it is stated that the species ‘ ippear 


almost every spring in the Southern and Eastern Counties, from Cornwall to 
Norfolk, and especially often in the first and last of them, Sussex, Kent and 
Suffolk being the next in order of abundanes In the West of England it ha 
occurred by forty at a time; but most generally it ippears m pairs, though the 
female from her less conspicuous plumage often ese ipes observation.”” October 
appears an unusually late date for the occurrence of the bird in this countrs 


kp 


PHI PLY PES] 
lo tne Eprror or “ Country Lire,” 
Sik,—In reply to * Rusticus ” re the fly pest, the only cure is long and tediou 
His room is filled not only by flies, but the eggs of these flies He must empty 


the room for two or three weeks. Each picture and picture cord must be washed 


with carbolic and water, or warm soap and water If flies appear in the room 
these things are stored in, they must be washed daily to ensure all eges being 
washed off All turniture and ornaments and everything from that room must 
be washed or cleaned Behind the shutters must be scrubbed daily If possibh 
re-paper or colour wash the room But it is more important to re-whitewash the 
eciling, using strong carbolic in the whitewash If impossible to do thi 

have the walls brushed down daily, and then wash the broom in strony 
earbolic and water Wash and scrub the woodwork, window-sill ind 
huttering, and keep the room empty till clear of flic \fter this, when 
stray flies return, find out where they sleep and patiently kill them one by 
ome Habit teaches one to find them quickly on ceiling, on picture cord, 
and on wall I have tried other remedies in vain, but I have rid myseli of the 
pests in this manner PreDA Boyt 

lo tHe Epiror of COUNTRY Lipi 


Sik,—Secing a letter from “ Rusticus ” on the subject of house-flies in your issue 
41 the 15th inst., | write to say that the following is a certain way of exterminatin 
them: Mix two teaspoontuls of formaldehyde with a pint of water and stand 
about the room in saucer This attracts the flies, which drink it and die in 
large quantities, and as they never get far from the saucers it is very little troubk 
to sweep them up I think your correspondent would tind a stron olution of 


carbolic better than kerosene for sponging the window }. Bayny 


rHE LAST OF THE LITTER 


lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sin,—In answer to Robin Wilsou,” the smallest pig in a larry ’’ or litter ot 
pigs in our town and district (Strattord-on-Avon) is always called the “ dilling.”’ 
The same name is also used at Shipston-on-Stour Phe name, L think, must 
be generally known, for in ** Chambers’s New Dictionary ”’ | find: “ Dilline 
i darling the youngest child, the weakling of a litter.”’—VI. G. Savaci 

fo tue Epiror oF CountrRY Lari 
Su Some years ago in the hotel smoke-room after some show (1 forget wher: 
the conversation turned on thi ubject There were men there from all over 
the kinedom, and I collected the following namie ll in use in different part 
of the country, and which mav interest Mr. Wilson Dilling or dillin, cad 
ramper, rickling or reckling, nestletribe, nestledrag, nestlebird, dab chicl 
vastrell, weed, dandlin, Anthony, Harry runt and parsor tithe pig! 


kpwin Broucnu 


lo tue Epiror o1 Country Lirt 
SIR, In Herefordshire and part of Glouceste 


hire the smallest pig in the litter 
is known as the “nest squall.”’—James Tur 


FLOCKING Ol MAGPIES 


fo tHe Epiror or “ Country Livi 
SIR Mr. Thomas Ratcliffe, in his interesting article on Ma The Bird of 
Omen,” in your issue of September roth, mak the tollown tatement \ 


flock of magpies may be talked about, but it is doubtful if ever more than fou 
have been seen at the ume time, and then im distinet pau When in three 
it has been only in the season when two cocks are wooing the one hen,” The 


ibove is a totally erroneous notion, and a correction in the next number of the 





paper (September 17) by Miss Mabel Hart is qualitied with the pr iso that 
this may be the case in England.” While not strictly gregarious, like rook 
Inagpies, wherever numerous, frequently gather in large and small flock \ 


regards England, twenty-four years ago the wife of the writer saw, and counted, 
flocks of thirty, forty and fifty magpies at Trenython, near Fowey, Cornwall, 
when residents assured her that these birds had sometime congregated in 


hundreds! Mr. Charles Dixon, referring to magpi has known these bird 
collect from wide stretches of country and regularly repair at night to a small 
fir plantation, where they evidently roosted.”” In Montana, U.5.A,, the riter 
ha everal times observed magpies in flocks of twenty and upwards durin the 
last eight year Although very abundant in the early nineties, magpies were all 


but exterminated by poison and traps put out for wolves rhe reassemblage ot 
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The pink rattle 
laris sylvatica), eyebrig 


(Stachys 
flowers 
(Pedicu- 
rht 
(Kuphrasia officinalis) and 
related to the 
markings. 


THIEF.” 


red (1 odontites) a three familiar plants 
snapdragon. Eyebright has little white 
\t it ght highly of 
Marsh pennywort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris) is the name given to a swamp-loving 
Some ot 


has small rose- 


bartsia sJartsia re 


flowers with coloured 


one time was thou very as a cure for ophthalmic diseases 
plant with shining penny-shaped leaves and inconspicuous flowers 
the taller plants the sawwort (Serratula tinctoria), 
coloured flowers like a thistle; the (Ranunculus flammula), 


with its yellow flowers and spear-shaped leaves, 


are which 


lesser spearwort 


which grows in moist spots ; 


when dry causes sneezing and has some- 


stitchwort (Stellaria graminea), 
T he 


sneezewort (Achillea ptarmica), which 
ke sser 


star-like 


times been used instead of snuff; and 


which is a graceful with white, flowers unassuming 
flora of 
commons are 
well worth the 
study of youthtul 
The 
more they know 
of these modest 
plants the 

interest they 
find in the 
tivated 


open to them 


plant 
out 


botanists 


more 

will 

uncul- 
gardens, 
all, 
sanctily 
ot 

England 
there 
who would rather 


which 
large areas 
rural 


Sore are 


gaze at the grand 


old 


symbolise 


which 
the 
and 


trees 
hoary age 
solidity 
institu- 
but let 
not over 


spacious 
ot 
tions ; 
them 


through 
their 
heads much 
the the 
humbler flowerets 
of the field under 
their feet. 
Puyttis ¢ 
SEALL 


look 
keeping 
too 


in air 


A TROUT’S 
FOMBSTONE.,y 
{To tne Epiror 
Sir,—In the gar 
den of a charm- 
ing little thatched 
at the 
to the 
famous Dovedale, 


cottage WORMS WERE HIS FOOD, NOW FOOD FOR WORMS. 
entrance 
stream 
The 
Cottage is ever willing to show 
the visitor the tombstone of the old fish, which from all accounts would appear 
to have been an extraordinary creature. It used to obey the 
gent mistress, coming at her call to the brink of the pond where it lived and 
taking worms from her hand Joun B. Twycross. 


near Blockley Worcestershire, by the side of 
which runs through the garden is the curiosity shown in the photograph. 


very courteous old gentleman who lives at Fish 


in a 


voice of its indul- 


A LARGE ADDER |! FROM PEMBROKESHIRE 
[To tue Epiror or “* Country Luirr.’’] 

I thought perhaps the following would be of interest to you. We have 
had presented to our museum an adder (Vipera berus) captured at St. David's, 
Pembrokeshire. It is twenty-six inches long and three inches in circumference 
It is a record, I think, for Pembrokeshire. 
J. C. Wurre, Curator, 

[Twenty-six inches is a 


Sir, 


June of this vear.- 
Cheltenham. 

length 
in claiming his 
have 


It was taken in 
The College, 
exceptional 
right 
largest we 


The Museum, 
very adder, 


as a 


for a common 


and we our correspondent 


The 


daresay is 
record for Pembrokeshire. 


Ep.] 


specimen 
seen measured twenty-seven 


and a-half inches. 











